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® A complete, authoritative account 
of what happened to the Japanese 
Christians and their church during 
the war—a powerful story of heroism 
4 and compromise, faith and degrada- 
| tion. In this thrilling document the 
author, who recently returned from 
Japan, minces no words and obscures 
no facts. 





2 An important book for the “world 
problem” shelf. $2.50 By Richard T. Baker 





® Forty-two sermons by outstandin 
y y & 


3 a THE PROTESTANT Protestant preachers of every period 


from the Reformation to our own 


PULPIT dy. 


Edited by Andrew W. Blackwood A reference book of considersble 
value. $2.75 











® An invaluable handbook for living 


a well-rounded and satisfying life, COMMON-SENSE 
based on tested principles of 
psychology and Bible truths. Writ- LIVING 


ten in non-technical, informal style. 
For the Layman’s psychology shelf. 


; By Herbert W. Hansen 
$1.50 ” 




















* A concise, intelligent guide for the 
newly married—aimed to help build 
a mutual, thoughtful, loving and 
enduring relationship. Teachers and 
youth leaders will find this a 


THIS LOVE OF 
OURS 













‘ valuable aid in their coun- 

be By Leslie R. Smith seling. $1.00 
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A Selected List of New Books from 


O xX F O R D UNIVERSITY PRESS 














FALL 1947 





STILL-LIFE PAINTING 
IN AMERICA 
By Wolfgang Born. Illas. $7.50 
POETRY FOR YOU 
By Cecil Day Lewis. $2.50 
BRAHMS 
By Karl Geiringer. Revised and enlarged 
ition. Illus. $5.00 
THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF T.S. ELIOT 
By F. O. Matthiessen. 2nd Edition, 
revised and enlarged. $4.00 


WINGS IN THE WILDERNESS 


By Allan D. Cruickshank. 125 superb 
photographs. $6.00 


THE QUARTETS 
OF BEETHOVEN 


By Daniel Gregory Mason, Illus. $5.00 


THE MATERIALS AND 
METHODS OF SCULPTURE 
By Jack C. Rich. Illus. $7.50 


COMPOSING FOR THE FILMS 
By Hanns Eisler. $3.00 


THE BIRDS OF 
BREWERY CREEK 


By bt sf Right Honorable Malcolm Mac- 
Donald Iilus. $5.00 


EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS AND MONUMENTS 


By Devereux Butcher. 170 halftones, 
—o map. Cloth, $2.75; Paper, 
1,75. 


“W"’ cards made. 
sideration in the Children’s Catalog, Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries and Stand- 
ard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


Recommended for con- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FifthSAvenue, ~~ 


om 
— 


TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
DRAWINGS 


By Charles E. Slatkin and Re ogee 
man. 


THE WOUND AND 
THE BOW 
By Edmund Wilson. 


ina Shool- 
- $7.50 


New Edition. 
About $3.50 


THE WAGON OF LIFE 


and Other Lyrics by Russian Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century. Translated into 
ren. bes a Sir Cecil Kisch, 

nglish and Russian 
text. $4.00 


INTRODUCTION TO IRAN 
By Elgin Groseclose. About $3.50 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


By Max Weber. Translated by Talcott 
Parsons. $6.00 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
HENRY JAMES 


Edited with an introduction by F. O. 
Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock. 
$6.00 


THE TROLLOPE READER 


By Esther Cloudman Dunn and Marion 
E. Dodd. $3.75 


TWO NEW 
World’s Classics Galaxy Editions 


#2 DOCUMENTS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Selected and Edited by Henry Bettenson. 


#3 DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated by 
Henry Reeve. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Henry Steele Commager. 

ach $1.75 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


Back in stock for the first time in five 

ears, this essential 13-volume work will 

be available about November 15th. 
Probable price. $180.00 


Brochure and sample page on request. 


New York 11, N.?Y. 
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; Lothrop BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 

















_ — Th e j I" By the author of ONE GOD 


Search for God THEIR SEARCH 
FOR GOD 


WAYS OF WORSHIP IN THE ORIENT 








sinbabiesag! By FLORENCE MARY FITCH 
THE ORIENT 
; Uniform with the bestselling ONE Gop. 
» The beliefs and ceremonies of Hindus, 
" Confucianists, Taoists, Buddhists, and 
: Shintoists ... explained with great beauty 


and deep understanding. Written in 
simple words, lavishly illustrated with 
large photographs chosen by Edith Bozyan 
and Beatrice Creighton. 

$3.00 












s 
& 
PICTURE BOOK OF - WHITE SNOW, BRIGHT SNOW 
MOLECULES and ATOMS 4 By ALVIN TRESSELT, author of RAIN DROP 
By JEROME S. MEYER. Uniform with the PIc- Ps SPLASH. The wonder and delight a small child 
TURE BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. Takes atomic feels in a snowfall; the games, fun, mystery, and 
science out of the laboratory and makes it part a magic of a new = ee. Illustrated by ' 
of the child’s world. Illustrated by Richard ¢ Roger Duvoisin. 10/2" x 81/2", picture book — 
Floethe. 81" x 11”, ages 8-12. $2.00 8 $2. 
= 
1000008008 8OOHSOHHOEHEOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHEOHSOOOE 
+ 
2 
. COMPLETE NURSERY 
BENNY THE BULLDOZER D4 SONG BOOK 
By EDITH T. HURD. Uniform with ENGINE, e Edited and arranged by INEZ BERTAIL. The 
ENGINE #9. The adventures of a big yellow most complete collection in America. 170 be- 
bulldozer who thought he preferred the city to s loved childhood rhymes with musical accom- 
the gpa Illustrated by Clement Hurd. 10! 2 & paniment anyone can play. 200 full-color illus- 
x 812", ages 5-10. $1.25 s trations by Walt Kelly. 6 and under. $3. 
dl 
RPeeeeeeeeceeeooeoooooooeooooeeoseeeoeeeeeeeeeeeese 
& 
- 
® BOYS’ BOOK OF 
THE BOY ELECTRICIAN g SCIENCE and CONSTRUCTION 
By ALFRED P. MORGAN. New, revised edi- é By ALFRED P. MORGAN. Newly revised to 
tion of the standard book in its field. Illustrated © cover plastics, rockets, jet motors, Diesel engines, 
by the author, 534” x 8”, ages 12-16. 3.00 radar, atomic energy, etc. Illustrated by the au- 
a thor, 534” x 8”, ages 12-16. $3.00 
= 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 





FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY 


The 10,000 most important themes 
in instrumental music, organized 
for quick and easy reference 


§ 7, } ie of y 


* 
i = 


Ly G — 
cee ha i tk 
musical equivalent of 


ROGET’S THESAURUS and 
BARTLETT'S QUOTATIONS 





A DICTIONARY Ot 


i Musica 
Ihemes 





Compiled by HAROLD BARLOW and SAM MORGENSTERN 
Introduction by JOHN ERSKINE 


© The major part of this book 1s a cyclopedic 
index of music, consisting of some 600 pages of 
themes. Every important composer of instrumental 
music is represented, and all the basic themes 
(melodies or strains) of his music are given. Some 
composers are represented by 50 or more com- 
positions; others by one or two. Likewise, some 
compositions contain 20 or more themes, all of 
which are given; other compositions may contain 
one or two. The full music of each theme is given 
—generally 4 or 5 bars. In itself, this part of the 
book is a tremendously valuable musical index. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, 


But its value 1s further increased by the second 
section—the Notation Index. This gives the alpha- 
betical notation of every theme shown in the first 
part of the book. By means of an amazingly 
simple key, the reader can find in a few seconds 
the exact music of, and full information about, 
any theme he has heard—even though the melody 
is all he knows. It may sound incredible, but this 
theme-finder system. works every time—even for 
those who have virtually no musical knowledge. 

There is also a Title Index, listing compositions 
by their popular titles. 

Coming in December, 750 pages, $5.00 

















419 FOURTI VE 


The greatest collection of the world’s top 
modern writers ever assembled in one volume 


A WORLD OF 


GREAT STORIES 


Selected and edited by HIRAM HAYDN and JOHN COURNOS 


® 110 complete stories, many especially translated for this collection. 

The first genuine world anthology of 20th century fiction, including 

works by Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulkner, Thomas Mann, Kafka, 

Zweig, Undset, Tagore, Lin Yutang, Malraux, Proust, Pirandello, 

Simonoy, Chekhov, Joyce, Maugham, Molnar, etc. $3.95 
110 STORIES, 960 PAGES 





The new book by the editor of 
A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


A TREASURY OF 


#4 NEW ENGLAND 
FOLKLORE 


Edited by B. A. BOTKIN 


© The stories, legends, tall tales, traditions, and ballads of the salty, 

fun-loving Yankees—their heroes and sages, saints and scoundrels, 

pirates, devils, and witches, from Dan’l Webster and Captain Kidd to 

Barnum and Coolidge. An American classic, filled to the brim with 

sailors’ lore, peddlers’ patter, and farmers’ wisdom . . . with doleful 

old ballads and rollicking square dance tunes. $4.00 
500 STORIES, 50 SONGS (words & music), 900 PAGES 





A major work by America’s 
outstanding informal historian 


THE STORY OF 


AMERICAN 
RP Al °OADS 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


author of Lost MEN OF AMERICAN HISTORY, etc. 


© A long-needed, essential book for every library—an up-to-date 
illustrated history of our railroads from the earliest days of the wood- 
burners to the modern Diesel giants. Sound, authentic history, contain- 
ing much new data never before available. 500 pages, $4.50 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOS AND CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 





NEW YORK 























0A vast and urgent enterprise — 
the world scale attack upon ignorance! 


UNESCO's 


Fundamental Education 
—COMMON GROUNDS FOR ALL PEOPLES— 


How this important book was conceived 





At the very outset The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization proclaimed as one of its major concerns to reduce 
educational inequalities within each nation and thus achieve human 
betterment. In May 1946 it asked authorities all over the world to relate 
their observations to this task of UNESCO. 


The list of contributors reads like an international Who’s Who 





Among the Americans who cooperated in this enterprise were I. L. 
Kandel of Columbia; H. W. Holmes of Harvard; Margaret Mead of 
the American Museum of Natural History; and I. A. Richards of Har- 
vard. In all there were 52 participants—an officer of the Sudan govern- 
ment; a Chinese professor; an’ educational director of Cairo; a member 
of the Mexican Ministry of Education—and many, many others. 


Vast scope and tremendous purpose 





Each contributor chose from his experience examples to illustrate 
the issues and problems of fundamental education—from South America 
to Africa, from China to India to the U.S.S.R. An analysis of these 
findings is followed by discussions of method and policy. Finally, the 
Editorial Committee draws up a program of action for a world scale 
attack upon ignorance—a plan for minimum fundamental education for 
UNESCO member states. 


ESSENTIAL READING FOR EVERYONE 


who believes with UNESCO that “in the minds of men the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” 





Important to Educators and Librarians 





Just Published 
Price $2.50 The Macmillan Company 
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ONE PERSON FOR CHARGING 
instead of TWO! 







with the Gaylord Electric-Automatic 


BOOK 
CHARGING 
MACHINE 








@ SPEED 
@ ACCURACY 
@ NEATNESS 


Hundreds of librarians 
throughout America are overcoming budget 
limitations by installing a Gaylord Book Charging Machine. 


If you have been using two attendants at your charging desk, this 
remarkable, low-rental machine will release one of them for other 
more important work. Yet the cost of installing the Gaylord Book 
Charging Machine is often 1/2 or 1/3 of what you would pay a part- 
time assistant, 

Other Advantages of the Gaylord 























Mechanical Charging Costs Less 
Typical example — Library with 10,000 borrowers BOOK CHARGING MACHINE 
Rental for 1 machine, per year.............-.0.-. $ 50.00 Absolute accuracy is guaranteed. 
cette bodes inoccndeeiwndses 8.50 Makes 3 to 5 charges in the time 
SIA A ae 4.75 required to complete one charge 
10,000 cards for borrowers with wail by hand. 
metal plates ready GIDs ceo cc sovctcvccoceoes . ° 
; Machine does all the work. 
10,000 — and 10,000 Date Cards........ Sieben Relieves your charging clerk of 
hal Wil ate ak +-4-04chrinbt.to nba an eos J mental and physical strain. 
py eS Sm sen coct with that Practically eliminates the snag 
file. In one library, only two of 





300,000 charges were contested. 
In another, “snags dropped 90% 


nee Send for our booklet on the Gaylord a 
? Electric Book Charging Machine. the first month. 


Also, we'll send you a list of all libraries now 
using it. 


Changes only your method of 
charging and not your system. 


No. 1 in Series on Book Charging 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
€ BS ield aie) Mavi 2 


Aaker 
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Minus 


ONSOLATION for those who simply cannot 
make two times two equal four is offered by 
Herbert McKay (The World of Numbers) who 
informs us that “Shakespeare, as one would expect 
of him, took numbers in his stride.” As proof, he 
cites the accounting of the French slain at Agin- 
court, in Henry the Fifth: 
This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 
That in the field lie slain: of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six; added to these, 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
Eight thousand and four hundred; of the which, 
Five hundred were but yesterday dubb’d knights: 
So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries. 


Pro Bono Publico 


“One of the world’s most famous books’’—a per- 
fect copy of The Bay Psalm Book—has been pre- 
sented to the library of Yale University by “a group 
of alumni and other interested friends of Yale.” 
The 307-year-old volume, one of the three perfect 
copies in existence, was the object of a spectacular 
auction sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries last Janu- 
ary, selling to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for a record- 
breaking $151,000. Dr. Rosenbach, who himself 
owns a Bay Psalm Book, has loaned his copy, with 
other books and documents, to the Freedom Train 
Exhibit. 





Safari 


Young pilgrims in modern dress, clutching cop- 
ies of The Canterbury Tales, recently hiked the 
sixty miles from London to Canterbury, following 
the route once taken by Chaucer's company. As in 
Chaucer's day, when pilgrims from “every shires 
ende of Engelond” journeyed to “Caunterbury,”’ 
these young members of the British youth fellow- 
ship councils were commemorating the anniversary 
of the landing of Saint Augustine, first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the shores of pagan Kent. 


And Now Again . 


A final chapter to the legend of Sleepy Hollow 
has been written with the restoration of ‘‘Sunny- 
side,” the home of Washington Irving near Tarry- 
town, New York, by the Sealantic Fund, through 
the benefaction of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Pains- 
taking research has brought the fifteen-acre estate 
to approximately the same condition as when the 
author of Rip Van Winkle wrote his books in the 
brocade-hung study of the many-gabled house, or 
at a small desk on the veranda overlooking the 
Hudson. A guest at the opening ceremony con- 
ducted by the St. Nicholas Society, which Irving 
founded in 1835, was Washington Irving III, great- 
great-grandnephew of the writer. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


In a more modest category is the project of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs to reconstruct 
the ‘Little Red House’ in Lenox, Massachusetts, 
where Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote The House of 
Seven Gables in 1850 and 1851. The building, 
which is to be used by the Berkshire Music Center. 
will be dedicated next summer at the annual music 
festival. 


Traffic 


Dorothea Malm (Pamela Foxe) and her sister, 
Frances Malm, also a writer, have gone abroad for 
a two months’ visit which will include Sweden, the 
birthplace of their paternal grandparents. 4% J J 
Recently-arrived from London is Sax Rohmer (Th« 
Seven Sins) who brought with him a play about 
his famous fictional character, Dr. Fu Manchu 
2 & Henry Steele Commager (America in Per- 
spective), on leave of absence from Columbia Uni- 
versity, has gone to England where he will lecture 
on American history at Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge. & J © Here from Japan to speak at the 
annual New York Herald Tribune Forum on Cur- 
rent Problems, Elizabeth Janet Gray Vining (Adam 
of the Road), tutor to Crown Prince Akihito, says 
that she is left absolutely free to teach anything she 
chooses to her royal pupil. 8 38 38 Thomas Mann 
(Essays of Three Decades) has returned from a so- 
journ in Europe with pessimistic views about the 
Germans, who “insist on believing that the bad con- 
ditions in which they are living are the consequen- 
ces of Allied policies and not because of Hitler and 
the fact they lost the war.’ Italy, however, made 
“a rather hopeful impression” on Dr. Mann. He 
found the Italians recovering “not only economi- 
cally but culturally.” 


Ad Infinitum 


Today, when the possession of a Webster is taken 
for granted, it is odd to learn that during Noah 
Webster's lifetime the first American unabridged 
dictionary was not a financial success. In the hun- 
dred years—1847 to 1947—that the G. and C. Mer- 
riam Company has been publishing the work, taken 
over from Webster's heirs after his death in 1843, 
it has become a bread-and-butter trade book that 
promises to go on forever. Among the Webster 
mementos in the exhibit in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, arranged in honor of the centenary, are the 
desk at which the lexicographer compiled his great 
work, manuscript pages of the original dictionary 
from the company’s archives, and the original forty- 
five hand-colored pen-and-ink drawings made by 
Louis Szanto to illustrate the meanings of words in 
everyday use. 

Another publishing anniversary celebrated in the 
fall of 1947 is that of the European edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune, which first appeared 
sixty years ago on October 4, 1887, as the Pari: 
Herald. 


(Continued on page 194) 
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FORUM 


No one can afford to sit on the fence these days. We 
must form intelligent opinions and to do this we must 
know the pros and cons of the argument. 

Every library wants to give the reader and researcher 
the most, the best information to suit his needs. Every 
librarian wants to guide the reader to the material he 
will find stimulating, information that will lead him 
to better understanding of world affairs. 


That is why so many librarians appreciate the new 
FORUM, re-published in September, 1945, by the 
editors of CURRENT HISTORY. 


FORUM FEATURES EACH MONTH 


Among the unusual features 
which appear in FORUM from 
R time to time are congressional 
Articles—py college professors and debates illustrating how our 

: f . legislature works. In August, 
economists, who make FORUM a Shalt Tiesk tan Ber Gell. 
source of reliable information. roads?”; in September, “The 
Wool Bill.” 





Debate—discussion each month of Significant and controversial 


a controversial issue with documen- speeches of the day make in- 


tary references and bibliography. ra in the pages 


Books in Brief— give a bird's-eye For pure enjoyment, readers 
, , , may turn to FORUM’s poetry 
view of new fiction and non-fiction. page which includes original 
writings by Robert P. Tristram 
Cofhin, David Morton, Witter 
The Theatre Arts—comment on Bynner, and others. 


the American theatre by John Gass- 
ner of the Theatre Guild. Country Comment by Robert 
Francis, essayist and poet, pro- 
vides a pleasant interlude for 


ecw: GU 6 ee the casual reader. 











The new FORUM looks to the colleges and universities for authoritative criticism 
of our daily living; politics, economics, philosophy, education, social problems. 

In our complex society, powerful pressure groups have developed a press 
given to special pleading. The FORUM staff analyzes partisan material from all 
sorts of special interest groups and in staff-written articles, reveals the real pres- 
sures at work in the United States. 

Many librarians are now placing their orders for additional copies of FORUM, 
a valuable and interesting magazine of opinion. 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


1 Year $3.00 2 Years $5.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 110 Walnut Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 192) 


DIED 


September 3. EMMETT Lewis BEACH, author and 
playwright; at Point Lookout, Saginaw, Michigan; 
fifty-four. Mr. Beach, whose novel, The Goose 
Hangs High, was dramatized and later made into 
a motion picture, wrote a number of other plays, 
including The Square Peg and Mary Andrew. At 
the time of his death he had just finished a new 
novel. 


September 5. Mary EMMA WOOLLEY, educator 
and author; at Westport, New York; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; eighty-four. Dr. Woolley, who was 
president of Mount Holyoke College for thirty- 
seven years, received many awards and honors dur- 
ing her long lifetime, the latest being the King 
Christian Medal of Liberation in 1946. Her books 
include Early History of the Colonial Post Office 
and Pioneers in World Order. 


September 7. GRACE PURDIE MOON, juvenile au- 
thor; in Pasadena, California; sixty-four. Among 
the many stories and verses for children which 
Mrs. Moon wrote and illustrated are Indian 
Legends in Rhyme, The Runaway Papoose, Solita, 
and her last book, Daughter of Thunder (1942). 


September 14. BEATRICE WINSER, librarian; in 
Newark, New Jersey; after an illness of two 
months; seventy-five. Miss Winser, for fifty-three 
years on the staff of the Newark Public Library— 
thirteen years as chief librarian—was also the di- 
rector of the Newark Museum. 


September 15. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, poet, 
novelist, and critic; at Menton, France; eighty-one. 
“One of the literary greats who flourished at the 
end of the nineteenth century,” the English-born 
author spent most of his life in France. He was, 
however, a frequent visitor to the United States, 
where his daughter, the actress Eva Le Gallienne, 
is connected with the American theater. Known 
as a stylist, Mr. Le Gallienne published many vol- 
umes of verse. He was also a prolific writer of 
essays and reviews on literary history and the 
theater. His first success, The Quest of the Golden 
Girl, appeared in 1896. Among other titles are 
The Lonely Dancer, A Jongleur Strayed, and his 
last book, From a Paris Scrapbook (1938). 


September 18. CLIFFORD WARREN ASHLEY, art- 
ist and author; in South Westport, Massachusetts ; 
after an illness of two years; sixty-five. A well 
known marine painter, he was also a whaling 
authority, publishing several books on the subject, 
among them The Yankee Whaler and The W hale- 
ships of New Bedford. 


September 22. PIERRE LECOMTE DU Noivy, French 
scientist and author; in New York City; after a 
long illness; sixty-four. Dr. du Noiiy, who had 
published more than two hundred scientific papers, 
was also the author of seven books, of which the 
best known are Biological Time, and the recent 
best seller, Human Destiny. 


September 24. ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McC- 


LAUGHLIN, historian; in Chicago, Illinois; of 
pneumonia ; eighty-six. The author of many books 
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on historical subjects, he took the Pulitzer Prize for 
History in 1936 for his A Constitutional History 
of the United States. 


September 26. HUGH JOHN LOFTING, engineer 
and author; in Santa Monica, California; sixty- 
one. The English-born author gave up an engi- 
neering career which took him to Canada, Cuba, 
and Africa, in order to write short stories for 
adventure magazines. During World War I, when 
he was a captain in the Irish Guards, he began 
writing and illustrating little stories about Dr. 
Dolittle which he sent home to his wife and chil- 
dren from the trenches." Later, on the advice of 
Hugh Walpole, British novelist, the stories were 
collected into a book, The Story of Dr. Dolittle, 
the first of a series of some ten volumes which 
brought fame to the author. He wrote a number 
of other juveniles, including The Story of Mrs. 
Tubbs, and also a book of verse, Victory for the 
Slain (1942). Mr. Lofting, whose Dr. Dolittle 
books have been translated into eight languages, 
received the Newbery Medal in 1923. 


The January-February number of The Catalog 
Card, published by the MIDPAC Library Head- 
quarters, APO 957, carries this note from the 147th 
General Hospital: ‘The waiting list for Memoirs 
of Hecate County has been growing, and patrons 
invariably look a bit furtive and self-conscious 
when they carry this item away with them. Almost 
all of the readers have been staff members ; patients 
have shown little curiosity to date.” 


In preparing himself to write Gus the Great, 
Book-of-the-Month-Club selection for September, 
Thomas W. Duncan spent long hours in various 
public libraries reading up on circuses, making 
elaborate notes, organizing and indexing these 
notes. Special credit is given by Mr. Duncan to the 
San Antonio Public Library, home of the famous 
Hertzberg circus collection, for supplying vital 
background information for his novel. 


The French Embassy in the United States will 
inaugurate a permanent exhibition of the latest 
French books at the French Institute, 22 East 60th 
Street, New York, on December 9. Well known 
French publishers such as Gallimard, Hachette, 
Editions de Minuit, and Editions du Pavois are 
offering their newest editions to the French Insti- 
tute Library in order that the American French- 
reading public may become better acquainted with 
their works. The exhibition will be constantly 
renewed as these publishers and others send their 
latest books. Although the inauguration has not 
yet taken place, the display can be seen from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday through Friday. 


They borrow books they will not buy, 
They have no ethics nor religions, 
I wish some kind Burbankian guy 
Would cross my books with homing pigeons. 
(Written for a bookplate by Carolyn Wells) 
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DIDIER for Fall 1947 


TORYO ROMANCE — Earnest Hoberecht Just Published, $2.50 
The daring novel that sold 300,000 copies in Japanese translation. 


CREAM OF THE CROP — Ford, Hershfield, Laurie Sept., $2.75 
The second hilatious book by the authors of CAN YOU TOP THIS? of 
which over 100,000 copies have been sold. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE HOBBIES — Ted Pettit Oct., $3.50 


Hobbies in every field of nature for every member of the family. 130 
illustrations by DON Ross. 


MAUROIS READER— André Maurois Oct., $4.50 
Three novels, eleven novelettes. A collection of the best of Maurois’ 
evocative fiction. 

MR. EVERYMAN — Charles Hatton Oct., $2.75 
An entertaining love story from the newspaper world. Candidate for 
the best seller lists. 

NEW TELEVISION — Ramond F. Yates Oct., $2.75 
Informative, up-to-the-minute story of television for the enthusiast— 
young and old. Illustrated. 

XAVIER CUGAT - MEMOIRS Nov., $3.00 
The autobiography of the inimitable Cugat illustrated with his famous 
caricatures. 

LEW LEHR’S COOK BOOK FOR MEN Nov., $3.50 
To make cooking fun—the favorite recipes and anecdotes of Lew Lehr 
and men famous in the arts, business and public affairs. Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA — Mabel Farnum Nov., $3.00 


A popular biography, by the author of AMERICAN SAINT. 
SCENE FOR DEATH — Norah Hoult Nov., $2.75 


A new novel and another brilliant characterization by the author of 


THERE WERE NO WINDOWS, the book acclaimed by John P. Marquand 
and all reviewers from coast to coast. 


THE SILVER UNICORN — Catherine Christian Nov., $2.75 
The story of Hilarion, the slave, and his mistress. An historical novel 


set against the seething background of second-century life in the An- 
cient World. 


DIDIER, Publishers 


660 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 











Marguerite Henry 


66 N rainy Saturdays, when I was ten years 

old, my father used to let me read proof 
in his little printing establishment. It was then, 
I think, that printer's ink got into my blood.’” Thus 
Marguerite Henry, prolific writer of children’s 
books, answers the inevitable question, “How did 
you happen to become a writer?” Her ambition, 
first conceived at the early age of ten, crystallized 
one year later, when the Delineator magazine ac- 
cepted a contribution from the eleven-year-old girl, 
and paid for it. “I was just one step from heaven,” 
she says, ‘and the gate was ajar!” 

Marguerite Breithaupt Henry was born on April 
13, 1902, the daughter of Louis and Anna (Kau- 
rup) Breithaupt. The family home was in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, where her father owned a 
printing business. Youngest of five children, Mar- 
guerite grew up in those sunlit years of the early 
century, when peace and plenty were taken for 
granted, and the world’s woes had not yet cast 
their monstrous shadows over gracious family liv- 
ing. Without benefit of movies or radio or comic 
books, the young Breithaupts made their own 
amusements, in the best Louisa Alcott tradition. 
Birthdays and holidays were celebrated by the read- 
ing of original poems, by the production of home- 
written plays in which all the children participated. 
There was music, too, and many gatherings of 
relatives and friends. It is not surprising that the 
child’s creative talent grew and flourished in such 
congenial soil. 

Young Marguerite attended the city’s public 
schools, graduating from Riverside High School. 
She went on to Milwaukee State Teachers’ College, 
where she wrote voluminously and acted in French 
dramatic productions. Soon after finishing her col- 
lege course she met and married Sidney Crocker 
Henry. The young couple settled in Chicago, and 
it was there that Mrs. Henry achieved her dream 
of becoming a professional writer. She began with 
a series of articles for furniture trade magazines, 
and went on to what she calls a ‘‘gay variety” of 
magazine writing in such periodicals as Nation's 
Business, Saturday Evening Post, Forum, and many 
others. Then, in 1939, she and her husband moved 
to a farm at Wayne, Illinois. It was a new world 
to the city-bred girl, a world of nature and animals 
and country ways. Under its spell she wrote her 
first book for children. Auno and Tauno was pub- 
lished in 1940, and its author says “I knew that 
this was it! This was the kind of writing I liked 
best.”’ 

Mrs. Henry followed her first juvenile with two 
series of pictured geographies for third and fourth 
grades: the first eight about Latin American coun- 
tries (1941), the second eight, neighboring coun- 
tries and island groups (1946). Both series were 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. At the same time, she 
was turning out a number of storybooks for the 
very young. Between 1940 and 1946 she produced 
Dilly Dally Sally, Geraldine Belinda, A Boy and 
a Dog, Birds at Home, and Their First Igloo 
(coauthor). Her later books, for somewhat older 
children, reflect her childhood memories and her 
country environment. Robert Fulton, Boy Crafts- 
man, (1944) shows a child's delight in machinery. 
The Little Fellow (1945), is the story of a colt. 
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Here the reviewers apparently felt that the text 
was overshadowed by the Diana Thorne illustra- 
tions, but Virginia Kirkus calls it ‘this delightful 
little story.” The Little Fellow was a Junior Lit- 
erary Guild selection, as was its successor, /ustin 
Morgan Had a Horse, also published in 1945. The 
latter, in addition to Junior Literary Guild honor, 
won the Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Award and 
the Award of the Friends of Literature. The manu- 
script is preserved in the University of Vermont 
archives. Book Week calls it ‘a book that is rich 
in human values, the sort of book that makes you 
proud and sometimes brings a lump to your 
throat.” 

Benjamin West and His Cat Grimalkin was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1947. It tells of the boy- 
hood of West, “father of American painters,” and 
of life in Colonial Pennsylvania. Of it Ellen Lewis 
Buell writes, “Miss Henry has fashioned an en- 
dearing story. We wish that all artists could be 
introduced in such a sympathetic human fashion 
to young readers.” Two new books, Always Reddy 
and Misty of Chincoteague, are scheduled for 1947 
publication. 

The Henrys are happily settled in their weathered 
cottage at Wayne, on a two-acre plot called Mole 
Meadows. Mrs. Henry, an attractive woman with 
sparkling blue eyes and a merry smile, cheerfully 
calls herself a country mouse. She enjoys her visits 
to the city, but her heart knows the countryside 
for its true home. “I thought I was a townish 
person,” she explains. ‘I had always been inter- 
ested in the ways of boys and girls and birds and 
pups and foals and green growing things. Now, 
for the first time, I found myself in the midst of 
all this lively treasure. And I, too, began to live! 
Being a country mouse has been the happiest 
period in my life.” 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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A Key to the History of Mankind 


THE ALPHABET 


By Prof. David Diringer le, by one of 
‘ Iphabet, written in an easy Sty'© 

e aip ear ments 
o ys nse oa scattered om —_ a as 
oe ~ ie mass of material, ade. the author 
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pertaining ; h is an only 4 fascinating Story 
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but in @ larger sens oT oi 
Richly illustrated. 


Theory of Harmony 


By ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


The “Father of Atonality” outlines in readable and scholarly fash- 
ion his modern theory of harmony in music. The work is a tribute to 
the greatness of its author who, besides being a revolutionary com- 
poser, has proved himself a deep and searching thinker. $7.50 


OLD KOREA 


By Elizabeth Keith. Illustrated by Elspet Keith Robertson Scott 


Korea has a great art and culture of her own, and this delightful book presents in text and pictures 
a fascinating study of the land and its people. 


The illustrations are a special feature of the book and the artist’s color prints of Korea and 
Koreans are widely known in the Far East and America. 
Contains sixteen color prints and twenty-four water colors in monochrome. 


$7.50 


Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Editor 


**Most famous physician of his time; member of the Continental Congress; Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; advanced humanitarian thinker and prolific writer, 
inspirer of Thomas Paine’s Common Sense; the study of this bundle of contradictions 
has had little printed material to support it. This selection now makes accessible a 


generous representation of his essays, medical lectures and letters. Their publication 
will be welcome.’’—Library Journal $5.00 


The Inner Life of PABLO PICASSO 


By Paul Eluard 
Translated from the French by Joseph T. Shipley 


Essentially an annotated collection of the works of Picasso, including hitherto unknown photo- 
graphs of the artist’s early life. As a tribute to his fellow-artist, the poet, Paul Eluard, has 
included prose and poetry which create the same effect as the Picasso paintings. 


The verbal and 
the visual appeals are united in a unique offering of modern art. $4.75 
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Maura Laverty 


6€6Q°HE may well make a fortune . . . and she 

will certainly make a name” was predicted 
for Maura Laverty, Irish writer, when Séan O'Fao- 
lain read the manuscript of her first novel. Mrs. 
Laverty is now on the way to both, with six books 
to her credit, including the recently published L/f- 
fey Lane, ‘a sensitively written novel of the Dublin 
slums” which has been compared by some critics to 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. The author, according 
to Mr. O'Faolain, Irish biographer and editor, is 
endowed with two important qualifications—"the 
gift of candour . . . and the great natural gift of 
making things rise stereoscopically from the flat 
page. 

Maura Kelly Laverty was born in Rathangan, 
County Kildare, Ireland, on May 15, 1907, the 
daughter of Michael Kelly and Mary Anne 
(Treacy) Kelly. Part of her girlhood was spent on 
her grandmother's farm, the ‘“Derrymore House” 
described in her novels. Later she was sent to the 
Brigidine Convent in Tullow, County Carlow, to 
study to be a teacher. Soon after leaving the school 
in 1925, she went to Spain as a governess in a 
wealthy family in Madrid. Having little liking for 
such occupation, she relinquished it to serve as a 
secretary to the Princess Bibesco. Later she became 
a foreign correspondent in the Banco Calamarte, 
and then had a job on a Madrid daily, E/ Debate. 
Returning to Ireland in 1928, she wrote articles and 
poems, became editor of a woman’s magazine, and 
later a broadcaster for the Irish Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

It is no coincidence that Maura Laverty seasons 
her books with the delights of the culinary art, for 
she was literally born in a kitchen and has been 
concerned with cookery ever since. Indeed, her first 
book owes its existence to the memories evoked by 
the author's perusal of an Irish cookbook. As Mrs. 
Laverty scanned the recipes, she recalled the delec- 
table dishes prepared in her grandmother's kitchen, 
“and, inevitably . . . memories of the people associ- 
ated with these things.”” The resulting Never No 
More (1942), autobiographical novel dealing with 
life in a village in County Kildare as it revolved 
around “Gran,” is filled with a “rich sense of life, 
enough humor to sali a dozen books, skill with in- 
cident, and understanding. .. .” The New York 
Times considered it “a book written as only one of 
Irish blood could write it; breathing a civilization 
that has never succumbed to industrial strain or to 
over-exigencies of modernity.” 

There followed a second novel of the Irish coun- 
tryside, Touched by the Thorn (1943), “full of 
Irish humor, gay, delicately acid and savage."” No 
More than Human (1944) takes the heroine of 
Never No More to Spain. “Rich in observation, in 
sharply composed character sketches,” the book is 
autobiographical to an extent and “indeed wears an 
air of reminiscence rather than of fiction.” Kate 
O’Brien, in the Spectator, felt that although the 
story ‘lacked the deep perspective which the novel- 
ist must give,” it was written with ‘verve and wit” 
and “decorated with the rich detail of everyday life 
in Madrid and in provincial Spain.” 

With her next book, Gold of Glanaree (1945), 
Maura Laverty departed from the novel to write a 
juvenile which had “the mystical atmosphere of the 
real Ireland of the bog lands.” “The wording of 
this adventure story of.modern Ireland,’ wrote 
Mary Gould Davis in the Saturday Review, “has a 
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Celtic rhythm that makes it a perfect delight to read 
aloud or to tell.’’ As in her other books, Mrs. Lav- 
erty has woven into the story ‘the love of living 
things and the outdoor world, of poetry and song.’ 

Long before she began to write books, Maura 
Laverty wrote about cooking, and gave weekly talks 
over the Irish Broadcasting Company's station in 
Dublin. She received hundreds of letters from all 
over Ireland asking for ‘the final word on Irish 
cookery.” It was this challenge that induced her to 
write Maura Laverty's Cookbook (1947), in which 
are gathered the recipes sprinkled throughout her 
books, as well as many new ones. As the author 
says, ‘One cannot spend years in thinking, talking, 
reading and practicing cooking without learning 
something about it.’ She has prefaced each chap- 
ter with comment and “written with gusto’ about 
the Irish and Spanish dishes that make up the bulk 
of the volume. In her last book, Liffey Lane 
(1947), Mrs. Laverty turns again to fiction, to por- 
tray a day in the life of Chrissie Doyle. ‘Into this 
simple happening, so typical of the slums, so out- 
wardly inconsequential, so mystically tragic,” writes 
Thomas Sugrue, ‘Maura Laverty has poured a great 
cunning, a wise and steady artfulness.”’ 

No More than Human, Mrs. Laverty’s third 
novel, was the choice of the Catholic Book Club in 
both England and America. Touched by the Thorn, 
although banned by the Irish censors, received the 
Irish Women Writers’ award in 1943. 

In 1928 the author was married to James Lav- 
erty, a journalist. They live in Dublin with their 
two daughters, Maeve and Barry. The brown- 
haired, grey-eyed Mrs. Laverty, who is of medium 
height and weight, lists her secondary occupations 
as fishing and “trying out new recipes.” She is 
president of the Irish Women Writers’ Club, secre- 
tary of the Irish Wine and Food Society, a member 
of the Irish P.E.N. Club, of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, as well as the Irish Country- 
women’s Association, and various other clubs and 
societies. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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and the Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
By Daniel Halévy 


The first biography in English of the writer, amateur pub- 
lisher and editor whose life-time of striving to revive the 
ideals of Christian humanism inspired Maritain, Bernanos 
and other Catholic thinkers, and made him a great spiritual 
leader of the French people. 304 pages. Illus. $3.50 





ao The Works Of 
John Henry Newman 


Edited by Charles Frederick Harrold 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of Cardinal Newman have been on the Longmans list for man 
years, but our entire stock was destroyed in the bombing of London. Dr. Charles Frederick 
Harrold, Professor of English at Ohio State University, editor of A Newman Treasury and 
author of John Henry Newman, has been entrusted with the task of preparing this new 
edition. His purpose is ‘‘to provide, both for the general reader and the student, the latest 
and the best texts of those works of Newman which bid fair to stand the test of time... a 
balanced and representative set, useful alike to Catholic and non- -Catholic, to students and 
readers and scholars of various points of view. 

It is planned to publish three or four volumes a season until a set of about twenty is 
completed, each volume containing notes and an index. 


Coming in 1948: 


Ready: 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA $3.50 ESSAYS AND SKETCHES 
SERMONS (three volumes of selections) 
A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT $3.50 (ome valentin eh edfettions) 
DEVELOP 
THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY $3.50 Coe OF CHRISTIAN 
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At all A distinguished biography by an outstanding 
bookstores English critic D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


LONGMANS, THE 
eorry | HOODED HAWK 


or the case of Mr. Boswell 


& C0, A brilliant, detailed biography that dispels the prejudice 

and priggery surrounding Boswell’s memory. Based on the 
. private papers of the famed Isham edition, The Hooded 
55 Fifth Ave., Hawk shows Boswell’s true charm as a man and as the 
creator of literary masterpieces. Frontispiece, 320 pages. 


New York 3 $4.00 
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Selected by 


Here are twenty complete, 


termined this selection. 


LAYMEN SPEAKING 


Edited by 
Wallace C. Speers 








In these actual church talks twenty-eight 
laymen, many of them prominent, discuss 
the workability of Christianity, the relation- 
ship of minister and layman, the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to business and 
social life, the Christian approach to local, 
national, and world problems. Here are 
earnest forthright declarations of profound 
convictions about the relevance of Christian 
faith to the problems of the modern world. 
There is an introduction by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. $2.00 


347 Madison Avenue 











— TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS PLAYS — 


carefully 


casions, and for groups of all ages. Casts require 3 to 18 characters; 
production time ranges from 20 to 90 minutes. Most of the plays have 
6 to 8 characters and run 30 minutes. They are indexed under 82 subject 
classifications and also by cast and time requirements, making this a 
widely useful collection for many and varied purposes. Effectiveness of 
each play in presenting values in religion, character, and personality, 
as well as the needs of the average church, school, and club group de- 


Association Press 


Thelma Brown 


selected religious plays for all oc- 








YOUTH AFTER 
CONFLICT 


Goodwin B. Watson 


Youth leaders feel particular concern over 
the social changes to which Dr. Watson 
directs attention in this comprehensive sur- 
vey of the aftermath of wars. Basing his 
predictions on the factors which had most 
significant and lasting effects on American 
young people after each conflict in our his- 
tory, he forecasts what the characteristics 
of youth of the 1950's will be. ‘‘An inter- 
esting and valuable textbook for those con- 
cerned with youth problems.’”’ Alice I. 
Bryan, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. .00 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















ERI ATIC 


112 $. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


STEEL MAGAZINE 


Rigid, lightweight, easily accom- 
modates 25 to 35 magazines. 
Olive green, enamel finish. Stands 
easily against wall, in center of 
the room or backed together for 
double capacity. Handy shelf for 
back issues in rear. 36” wide, 48” 
high and 15” deep. 


Cat. No. 740-8 ........ each $51.00 


Prices slightly higher west 
of Rockies. 
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REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN DRAMA 


By Edmond M. Gagey 


For everyone interested in the contemporary theatre, here is a cavalcade of Amer- 
ican drama from 1912 to the present, showing the forces within and without, 
which revolutionized the professional theatre. Included are detailed descriptions 
and discussions of the main dramatic types from 1917 through 1946—poetical and 
imaginative drama, realism, social propaganda, high and low comedy, melodrama 
and musicals. 320 pages. $3.75 





















































A SHORT HISTORY OF OPERA 


By Donald Jay Grout 


The first unified and continuous history of opera traces its development from its 
beginnings in medieval liturgical dramas, through “grand opera,” to the modern 
operas of Schonberg, Hindemith, Wellesz, and Krenek. Here are detailed dis- 
cussions of opera by country, type and composer; the influence of individual com- 
posers, including studies of Mozart, Wagner, and Verdi; national opera, especially 
in Russia; modern works; and the plots of operas and lives of the composers 
when they have a bearing on the whole history. With musical examples and 
16 pages of pictures. Bibliography. 656 pages. 2 volumes. $10.00 
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DANGEROUS WORDS A Guide to the Law of Libel 
By Philip Wittenberg 
Author of The Protection and Marketing of Literary Property 





An outstanding authority discusses what libel is, who may be libelled, the special 
classes of persons given extraordinary treatment, privileges of the press. Special 
attention is given to liability for material from third-party sources and in the field. 
An entire chapter is devoted to the comparatively new problem of libel in radio, 
and there is a valuable glossary of terms which have been ruled libelous. 


320 pages. $5.00 

















No library is complete without these two important Columbia books 


THE SHAPING COLUMBIA DICTIONARY OF 
OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN 
AMERICAN TRADITION LITERATURE 
By Louis M. Hacker Edited by Horatio Smith 
2 volumes, boxed. $10.00 $10.00 


Columbia University Press ¢* Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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Grass Roots 
H istory 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


In the preface to this provoca- 
tive book, Mr. Blegen says 
“The pivot of history is not the 
uncommon, but the usual,” and 
Grass Roots History is an ex- 
cellent illustration of history 
from the bottom up; history 
based on the lives of everyday 
folk, and not on outstanding 
events or the experiences of 
exceptional people. 


Much of the book is drawn 
from diaries and letters, illus- 
trating what a magnificent 
source “the literature of the 
unlettered” is, and how vividly 
it helps to reconstruct the story 
of the American past. Songs 
and ballads of the immigrants 
and pioneers recall the indomi- 
table spirit of the day. More 
of the flavor of the period is 
given by advertisements from 
newspapers. 


Mr. Blegen is a well-known 
American historian and dean 
of the Graduate School at the 
University of Minnesota. He 
has long been interested in 
studying the folk and the re- 
gion, and is the author, among 
other books, of NorwegcIAN 
MIGRATION TO AMERICA. He is 
also co-author of NorweciIAN 
EMIGRANT SONGS AND BALLAps, 
written with Martin B. Ruud. 


Price $3.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 






















An outstanding American au- 
thority presents the story of 
earthquakes and seismology 


WHEN THE 
EARTH QUAKES 


By James B. Macelwane, S. J. 


Dean of the Institute of Geophysical 
Technology, St. Louis University 
Written with scientific accuracy, it has 
popular appeal in its extreme readability 
and its hundreds of photographs, maps, 
and charts. The book describes the kinds 
of earthquakes, their nature and causes 
and distribution on the earth. It’s a com- 
plete book that will interest the scientist, 
the teacher, and the reader with some 
scientific background. $5.00 


FUN WITH 
FIGURE DRAWING 
By Alfred G. Pelikan 
Director of Art Education, Milwaukee 

Public Schools 


How to draw the easy way. It empha- 
sizes fun, action, and simplicity instead 
of anatomical and physical accuracy. Be- 
gins with stick and clothespin figures and 
shows how to achieve proportion, move- 
ment, and framework of the figure. In- 
cludes 40 full-page plates. $3.00 


SHORT CUTS 
FOR ROUND LAYOUTS 
By Joseph J. Kaberlein 


Head of Apprentice Training, Sheet- 
Metal Work, Washburne Trade School, 
Chicago 


The newest and most practical book on 
round duct work for heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES OF THE 
EAST 


Volume | 
By Donald Attwater 


This first of two volumes discusses the 
many rites and the more than eight mil- 
f lion Eastern Christians who are in com- 
munion with Rome. Included are their 
history, rites, liturgy, vestments, music, 
architecture, etc. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Just Published! 
MUSIC REFERENCE-BOOK-OF-THE-YEAR 








METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS 


A Chronicle of Artists and Performances 
1883-1947 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 
Introduction by EDWARD JOHNSON 
751 pages $7 127 Photographs 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS is a stupendous and invaluable work—a 751-page 
compendium, the first ever published, of every program of opera presented by the resident 
company at the Metropolitan Opera House from the inaugural night, October 22, 1883, 
through the 1946-47 season. 


Excerpts from the most important newspaper critiques of each season, at the close of each 
chapter, add a fascinating chronology and commentary. 


A complete and detailed index enables the reader to trace readily the casts of all the operas 
performed at the Metropolitan by the official company through the years, as well as the 
careers of hundreds of individual performers. 


Pictured in photographs (many of them rare and hitherto unpublished) are 127 of the Metro- 
politan’s greatest artists of every nationality, shown in the costumes of their best known roles. 


For music lovers and libraries everywhere METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS is one 
of the most exciting books of musical lore, one of the most valuable books of reference, ever 
published. 


Published in association with The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
by 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 
































Back again! 


THE LITTLE 
GREY RABBIT 
BOOKS 


by Alison Uttley 
Pictures by Margaret Tempest 
For children 6 to 8 years 


Four of these charming stories 
about Little Grey Rabbit and her 
many little animal friends are again 
available. Mrs. Uttley knows chil- 
dren and what they like. Into her 
books has gone the charm of the 
tiny make-believe housekeeping 
which delights child readers and 
also a genuine feeling for the coun- 
try and the changing seasons. Love- 
ly colored pictures by Margaret 
Tempest, like the text, have humor 
and imagination. 


“Mrs. Uttley’s little volumes have real 

charm and a vividness that small readers 

find convincing and satisfying.” 
—New York Times 





LITTLE GREY RABBIT’S PARTY 


It was a lovely party and they had a grand 
time making plans with the help of a little red 
book from Wise Owl's library. 


WISE OWL’S STORY 


How Wise Owl lost his home in a storm and 
how Grey Rabbit found him a new home and 
fixed it up nice and cozy with the help of 
Squirrel and Hare and her other friends. 


SQUIRREL GOES SKATING 


The winter cold had frozen the pee over Tom 
Tiddler’s way and all the animals had a joyous 
skating agg 2 Rat broke into the house and ate 
P all the food but he was suitably punished and 
all ended happily. 


THE KNOT SQUIRREL TIED 


Poor Rat had nothing but ill fortune after 
Squirrel tied his tail in a knot as a punishment 
for stealing but when he learned to work hard 
and be honest the knot miraculously became 
untied. 


Each volume bound in cloth boards, size 

5% x 7 in, about 110 pages with ap- 

proximately 24 color plates. Picture 
jackets. $1.25 per volume 


WILLIAM COLLINS SONS & COMPANY 
425 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to ali our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these dohaaane.} 





Free Entry 
To the Editor: 

Through the efforts of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, the previous regulation about the 
importation of books, maps, music, engravings, 
photographs, etchings, lithographic prints, or 
charts, as contained in paragraph 1631, Tariff Act 
of 1930, has been amended by Treasury Decision 
51699, effective June 20, 1947, which provides an 
exemption from the requirements of consular or 
commercial invoices for importation of materials 
accorded free entry under paragraph 1631. The 
cited paragraph specifies that: 

Any society or institution incorporated or estab- 

lished solely for religious, philosophical, educa- 

tional, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning in the 

United States, or any State or public library, may 

import free of duty any book, map, music, en- 

graving, photograph, etching, lithographic print, 
or chart, for its own use or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, and not for sale, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 


I imagine that this information will be of a good 
deal of interest to many of your readers who have 
previously been troubled by consular invoices 
when importing books. 

CHARLES W. Davin, Executive Secretar) 
Association of Research Libraries 


New Age-Level 
To the Editor: 

In July of this year the first issue of Child Life 
under my tutelage went out to subscribers and the 
newsstands, and the book was well received. This, 
in the face of the fact that I had made some drastic 
changes in the book. First of all, I pulled the age- 
level down from an average of ten to an average of 
six. This, as you well realize, is quite a revolution- 
ary move, especially when a great number of our 
readers are in the older group. 

For a long time, the publishers have wanted to 
introduce mother interest in the book, but since 
the child of ten is an independent reader, the only 
way to introduce mother participation was to aim 
the book at the younger child. 

There have been repercussions, of course, on the 
part of the older readers. The majority of them, 
however, have been surprisingly good-natured 
about the change. Some have even suggested we 
turn over their subscriptions to a younger child. 

Although the only comment I have had from 
librarians has been complimentary, still they repre- 
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sent the sentiments of only a small number. I feel 
that many librarians, unaware of the new age pol- 
icy, have probably become subject to some com- 
plaints about Child Life on the part of the older 
readers. Judging these reactions, many of the li- 
brarians might feel the book has suddenly deteri- 
orated. If they are aware of the new policy in age 
appeal, they will understand the reactions. They 
will be able to recommend the book for a much 
younger reader. They will be able to explain the 
change in age appeal to the older reader and sug- 
gest a periodical more suited to his needs. 
ANNE SAMSON, Editor 

Child Life 

136 Federal Street 

Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Requests for Finland 


To the Editor: 


Finland has an excellent and keenly scientific 
minded Technical ‘Institute, Teknillinen Korkea- 
koulu. During the war, its library was bombed 
and totally destroyed. 

On my recent trip to Finland for the American 
Friends Service Committee, I discussed the situa- 
tion with Dr. Martti Levon, director of the Insti- 
tute. He said he would welcome gifts of scientific 
and technical books and periodicals from America 
to take the place of those destroyed. In the re- 
markable efforts for recovery that the Finns are 
making, the lack of technical library facilities is a 
very serious handicap. It would be a practical act 
of friendship to a nation that holds America in 
high regard if Americans should contribute good 
technical books to this library. 

Any such gifts should be marked for the Institute 
of Technology, Helsinki, and sent to the Legation 
of Finland, 2144 Wyoming Avenue, N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. K. T. Jutila, the Finnish Minis- 
ter, will arrange for their being shipped to Finland. 

ARTHUR E, MorGAn, Member 
American Friends Service Committee 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Welcome Gift 
To the Editor: 


Several weeks ago we received an unexpected 
and most welcome gift. The B. F. Jones Memorial 
Library has recently been the recipient of a gift of 
five thousand dollars. This library was built, fur- 
nished, equipped, and given to the people of Ali- 
quippa by Elisabeth M. Horne, in memory of her 
father, B. F. Jones. The recent gift came from 
Mrs. Horne’s daughter, Mrs. Edward S. Voss. 


SUSAN HIMMELWRIGHT, Librarian 
B. F. Jones Memorial Library 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


Periodical Wanted 


To the Editor: 


Can any library or person supply me with Amer- 
ican Business, April 1945 (v. 15)? 
ANGELA GIARDINA, Librarian 
Pace Institute 
225 Broadway, New York 7 


(Continued on page 206) 
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AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC 


for 


High School and 
Other Choral Groups 


Collected and edited by 


GEORGE PULLEN 
JACKSON 


Arranged by 
CHARLES FAULKNER BRYAN 





This new collection of 25 songs is the 
product of scholarship, careful research, 
and a sensitive appreciation of the 
moods, longings, and whimsies of the 
American people as expressed in music 
which has come down to them through 
the years and which they have accepted 
as their very own. The editors have 
been exhaustive in their efforts to as- 
sure the authenticity of their material, 
but they desired also to present these 
tunes in keys and arrangements that will 
suit the vocal abilities of high school 
and other choral groups. Explanatory 
notes on all the songs describe their 
origin and background. In its physical 
aspect, the book was designed and il- 
lustrated by Lester M. Peterson. $1.25 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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Young 
Readers 





TREASURE WAS THEIR QUEST 
by William H. Bunce 


There’s fun and excitement in this 
story of a search for treasure at Ghost- 
Face House. 

Illustrated. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


BEHIND THE RANGES 
by Stephen W. Meader 


A story of terror and suspense in 
an uninhabited valley high in the 
Olympic Mountains. 

Illustrated. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


SUGAR AND SPICE 
by Lorraine Beim 


Ann solves a problem which con- 
fronts many teen-age girls today. 
Ages 14 up. $2.50 


WINDOW ON THE WORLD 
by Joseph Gollomb 


A copy boy on a city newspaper learns 
the importance of the United Nations. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


PLANTS: 
A GUIDE TO PLANT HOBBIES 
by Herbert S. Zim 
Amateurs will find here many plant 
hobbies requiring only simple equip- 
ment. 
Illustrated. Ages 12 up. $3.00, 


HISTORIC MODELS OF 
EARLY AMERICA 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


by C. J. Maginley 


Explicit instructions for making many 
inexpensive models. 
Illustrated. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 


Madison Ave... N. Y. 17 








(Continued from page 205) 





Librarian—W itness 


To the Editor: 

When one hears Las Vegas mentioned, that is if 
it is mentioned, one normally thinks of divorce and 
marriage. The Las Vegas Library and the Justice 
of the Peace are housed in the same small building 
and nothing but a thin wall separates one from the 
other, and due to the thinness of the wall and the 
often overly excited voices of the people who ap- 
pear for trial in the J of P court, nothing is secret 
to the library's staff and patrons. 

Many couples journey here via car, bus, train, 
ind plane for the purpose of matrimony—not al- 
ways equipped with witnesses in tow. Where to 
get a witness or two promptly? The door to the li- 
‘rary opens quickly and the head of either the 
J of P or his secretary pops in (it has been known 
for the J of P to stand on a chair and tap on the 
transom over the connecting door—never used due 
to a bookstack firmly anchored in front of it) and 
motion frantically. With that the staff member 
nearest the door and least busy dashes over. Said 
member is hastily introduced to the couple, takes 
her place as either best man or bridesmaid, which- 
ever is missing. Occasionally two staff members 
are necessary to make the venture legal. The cere- 
mony proceeds, and with the final words, ‘I pro- 
nounce you husband and wife,” the kiss, best 
wishes, congratulations, signing of the necessary 
papers—and back we dash to our library routine 

It might be mentioned, that is just in passing, 
we do receive a slight remuneration for service per- 
formed. 

LILLIAN F. FLEURY, Cataloger 
Las Vegas, Nevada, Public Library 


Mountain-Plains Library Conference 


To the Editor: 


In answer to a call by a Colorado Library Associ- 
ation committee to investigate the feasibility of a 
regional association, some twenty-five librarians 
met in the Denver Public Library last May. They 
came from eight neighboring states, and all were 
eager to contribute favorable opinions on a regional 
library association. The formality of an associa- 
tion, as such, it was agreed, could wait until the 
time of the conference, when the attending librar- 
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ians could make the decision concerning formal 
organization. The advantages of a regional associ- 
ation and regional meetings were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and a committee was appointed to make 
detailed plans to call a 1948 conference, to be held 
either in June or in September at a resort location 
in the general vicinity of Denver. 

With the assurance of support from librarians in 
their five states, the planning committee is antici- 
pating a three-day meeting, with a mixture of fun 
and business, an attendance of two or three hun- 
dred, and the birth of a new regional library asso- 
ciation—following the excellent models that have 
been set in other regions of the country. 

RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, Chairman 
Mountain-Plains Library Conference 
Planning Committee 
University of Denver Libraries 
Denver 10, Colorado 


PARODY 


The following ditty was sung by a group from 
the Round Table of Children’s Librarians at the 
1946 New England Library Association meeting in 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


Tune: “When You're Lying Awake’ from 
lolanthe 


When the telephone rings and you hurry to sing 
that this is the library answering, 

We conceive you may hear any question, oh dear, 
with which man was ever confounded. 

And what is all this—it’s the TELLO-TEST QUIZ 
that causes your neighbors to bother you. 

They are full of anxiety—with little propriety 
They even ask YOU for the question. 


It’s an author, quotation, great man, or relation, 
a person they never heard of ; 

But you're ready, and nice, with the answer precise 
For there’s nothing that you cannot locate. 


They want geography, dote on biography, 
and you separate one from the other, 

And you tell them the name of a play with great 
fame, or the actor who made it worth seeing. 


Well, you answer all these—sometimes they say 
“please’’"—as you're back and you're forth to 
your duties. 

Oh, you're half here, half there, and you're filled 
with despair and you'd much better be on 
vacation. 


As the money mounts higher and more people 
aspire 

You're a regular wreck, with your “wait just a sec,” 

When you dash to the door (the phone's ringing 
some more) 

Oh, you wilt by degrees and you're weak in the 
knees, 

You're weary and teary, the day's become dreary; 

You'd like a machine that would settle this scene. 

Ah, you sit back at length, you've a general sense 
that you haven't been working in clover. 


But the crisis has passed, they have answered at 
last— 

The time has been long, ditto, ditto, our song, 

And, thank goodness, it’s over—till next time! 
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WIN A 
FREE TRIP TO 
SCANDINAVIA 


To commemorate the Swedish 
Pioneer Centennial in 1948, the 
Swedish American Line offers to 
Librarians and Readers 


6 Free Trips to Scandinavia 
and 12 Other Grand Awards 


for the best essays on 
“Gy “Ee Influence of 
SGuediih Selllers ona 
Comment ly OF Region 4 
) 


nN 


Three groups of contestants judged 
separately: 1. Adults regardless of 
occupation. 2. a undergrad- 
uates. 3. High School and Prepara- 
tory School students. Contest closes * 
April 1, 1948. Write for complete 
contest information to 


Contest Editor (Dept. W. L.) 


SWEDISH: AMERIGAN, LINE 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y... 
Include Scandinavia ift your next trip : 
abroad. Travel on the White Viking 


Fleet of the Swedish American Line. 
Regular sailings direct to Sweden. 


; 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities 


fs 
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‘The ludel Guides in 


question and answer 


form fill a real need in 
the mechanical trades 
... the menidlike them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Audels MECHANICS Guides 





Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE .......... $4 


Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
a nr & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book _.. 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .......... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 

7g a ee ee 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

SS RE ea eee 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

fA es yet ei pea aa 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 
Aame Shot Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- 

I 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee 


Cee ee eee eee ee ES 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 

Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 

Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 « 
Volume. Vols. |, Hi, Hl, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VII, 
IX, X, Xi, XL 


eee eee eee nee 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


49 WEST 23rd STREET eiaad YORK 10 N. b 
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Now Available - - - 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, V. 1-4 


After considerable printing delays 
Volumes 3 and 4 of “Special Li- 
brary Resources” are now off the 
press and available for immediate 
delivery. 


Complete description of the hold- 
ings of some 2400 special libraries 
in the United States and Canada 
included in Volumes 1, 2, and 3. 
Arranged geographically by state 
and city. Detailed information 
about special collections and hold- 
ings in specific subjects. 


Exceedingly valuable to all spe- 
cial, college, university, and public 
libraries as well as to the individ- 
ual researcher in locating needed 
material. 


Each volume contains individual 
indices. Volume 4 consists of a 
cumulative index to all three vol- 
umes. Vol. 1 sold separately, Vol. 
2-4 in a set only. 


PLANOGRAPHED. 
Vol. 1, 1941. $ 6.20 
Vol. 2-4, 1946-47 $22.90 


Limited supply. 
Send your order today. 


Special Libraries Association 


31 E. TENTH S?trREEtT 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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YOUR CHECK LIST 
for 


BETTER RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


A LUTHERAN LITURGY by L. D. Reed 
A comparative study of the origin 2nd his- 
H ARMONY tory of forms and functions of Reformation, 
Anglican and Roman church liturgies. 
760 pages. $7.50 
OF THE OUTLINE OF MISSIONS by J. Aberly 
GOSP World mission enterprise gets a thorough 
ELS treatment—from earliest beginnings to World 
War Il. With 4 color maps to dramatize 
mission development. $3 
by R. D. HEIM — WORLD OF JUSTUS FALCKNER by D. 
| | W. Clark 


The first ee the first lashore 
. pastor to ordaine in America. saga 
First Gospel harmony to be based of Colonial America—particularly New York's 
on Revised Standard Version of historic Hudson Valley. $2.50 
New Testament. Includes all four THE STORY OF THE CHURCH by C. 
Gospels. Modernly styled in easy- M. Jacobs 
to-read type, page layout etc. No A my ages of , aeine Church 
s growt rom its earliest ginnings to post 
cees footnotes. Ideal for stu- World War Il. Now in a new revised edi- 
ents, pastors, laymen. $3.50 tion. Non-technical. $3.00 


MUHLENBERG PRESS “pn,3?5"*s Sue" 








Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 


Edwin llen Company —_ 


BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS More and more-libratiahs “and 


1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen- 
. . Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- 

denced by increased orders. 





Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound book. 
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A distinguished commentator 
tells the stories of 














4 great Americans 


ARCHITECTS 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


By Frank Kingdon 


Four master architects have planned and 
guided the building of the Republic, and 
Frank Kingdon has told their stories 
simply and forthrightly, relating them to 
their times, analyzing with brilliant di- 
rectness their place in the development 
of the nation. To George Washington, 
Dr. Kingddn attributes the Cornerstone of 
Order; to Thomas Jefferson, the principle 
of Individual Liberty; to Abraham Lin- 
coln, the firm establishment of the prin- 
ciple of Equality; to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the capstone of Security. In Archi- 
tects of the Republic, Dr. Kingdon adds 
to his distinguished record as a_ writer, 
commentator and educator. 

$3.50 


Alliance Publishing Company 
Distributed by 


BEECHHURST PRESS, INC.., 


296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


























ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 276 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. 20% Discount now in effect. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on tke 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our “business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


_ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


“114 EAST 59th STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


you Saue MONEY 


Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 



















PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 





eile Book 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


VERY word in the Bible, including 
proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
aunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $/0.00 


At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 
VvvvVvvvvvVvVvVvvVvVvYV 


A New Special Discount of a flat 20% from 
the prices listed in all our Bargain Catalogs 
and Circulars (del’y. ppd.) is now offered 
to all libraries. Did you get and check over 
36-page Bargain Catalog No. 354? Union 
Library Assn., 123 E. 24th St., N. Y. C. 10 
Me ha Mi, MM MM, Ml, A, Ml, Mi, A, A, A, A, 
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A New Publication . . . 


DOCUMENTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Prepared by the staff of the World Peace Foundation 


Advisory Committee 


VERNER W. CLAPP RuTH SAVORD 
PHILIP C. JESSUP WALTER R. SHARP 
Harry N. M. WINTON 


A ready guide to the official documentation of: 


I. THE UNITED NATIONS 
II. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
III. THE REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL AGENCIES 
V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


TO APPEAR QUARTERLY, THE FIRST ISSUE IN NOVEMBER 1947 
$2.50 per year $.75 per copy 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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STEEL 


Gook truck 


Welded steel construction with heavy 
5 inch casters. Each shelf measures 
14” x 30” and has 12” clearance. 
Finished in olive green enamel and 
has 63% greater capacity than two 
shelf truck. 


Cat. No. 796 (2 swivel, 2 sta- 
tionary casters) ~.......-.-..- $61.00 


Cat. No. 797 (4 swivel casters). 63.25 
Prices slightly higher west of Rockies. 








112 $. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS 
82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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BOOK WEEK 


November 16-22 
While we recommend Juveniles 


“HUNTTING BOUND” in BUCKRAM 
we also carry a complete stock in the Publisher’s Binding 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS—IN EITHER BINDING— 
from our attractive Juvenile Catalogs 


—Copies sent on request— 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANWY BINDING 


ee 




















WHITHER, O WORLD? |! Ken’l Bldg. & Plans 


This book is a true, concise presentation of . . 
the moral, spiritual, social and political trends New 4th ed., rev., many illustrations, of this 
































of the modern world, and a scriptural revelation only inclusive work on the subject. By 
of that world’s future. Cloth, $2.00 Capt. Will Judy, editor of Dog World. $3. 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 Headquarters for all_dog books 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 
| ontene = ww p | BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
CHALLENGE! cate those ‘Hard-to- French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Find’ books you Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
want! We specialize in ‘out-of-print’ books. Quick, Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
efficient service! Reasonable prices! Send us your Lessons 
Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Catalogue 
SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
141 Broadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. ; 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. saa 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
1907-1946. A History 


By John M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt, and F. Emerson Andrews. This 
record of Russell Sage Foundation’s first forty years is of value not only 
to those interested in the operations of this or other foundations, but for 
the light it throws upon the origins and development of a wide variety of 
movements in the broad field of social welfare. 

Illustrated. In two vols. $5.00 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK-1947 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Readable, authoritative record of back- 
grounds, recent developments, and present situation in child welfare, 
consumer protection, family social work, housing and city planning, 
labor hdieds social case work, youth services—and 72 other related 
fields. $3.50 


HOW TO INTERPRET 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


By Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn. This is a book for 
both expert and amateur on effective ways to tell the public about health 
and welfare services. It is well illustrated, and includes many examples 
taken from successful practice. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT 
PLAN: Its Spread and Acceptance 


Compiled by James Dahir. This pamphlet describes the progress of 
the idea that cities and towns can grow as planned residential neighbor- 
hoods, where the physical frame of the area—streets, houses, open spaces, 
community center, shopping districts—may significantly aid in developing 
community living. Illustrated. $1.00 


STANDING ORDERS. Nearly 3,000 libraries, organizations, and indi- 
viduals are taking advantage of the economy and convenience of the Foun- 
dation’s special Standing Order Plan. Descriptive booklet gn request. 


"For the improvement of 
social and living conditions” 





RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 








130 East 22nd Street ° New York 10, N. Y. 
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SPECULUM 


A quarterly magazine containing 
scholarly articles and reviews deal- 
ing with mediaeval architecture, 
armor, the fine arts, geography, 
heraldry, history, literature, music, 
numismatics, philosophy, science, 
social and economic institutions, 
and all other aspects of the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages. Each 
issue normally contains 150 pages 
of text illustrated with occasional 
plates. 


Subscriptions to SPECULUM ($6 per 
annum) are accepted only for the cal- 
endar year. 


Numbers 1 and 2 of Volume I are still 
available at $2 each. A few copies of 
Volumes II and III are available for 
$7.50 a volume. Volumes IV-X XI (1929- 
1946) are $6 each. 


Subscribers to SPECULUM are allowed 
a discount of twenty percent on the 
list price of all books published by the 
Mediaeval Academy. Among the Acad- 
emy’s publications are the following sig- 
nificant studies: 
GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By E. .H. Byrne. 
Pp. ix, 159. $3.50 
THE GOTHS IN THE CRIMEA. 
3y A. A. Vasiliev. Pp. x, 292; 1 map. 
$4.00 
LATIN MONASTICISM IN NOR- 
MAN SICILY. By Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Pp. xiii, 337. $4.00 


THE STELLA MARIS OF JOHN OF 
GARLAND. Edited by E. F. Wilson. 
Pp. xii, 224. $3.50 


MEDIAEVAE ACADEMY OF 
AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





We are pleased to announce 

that beginning October 25th 

we shall again be in a position 
to package 


DEKADHESE 
and 
PLASTOPHANE 


in metal containers, thus 
eliminating breakage in 
transportation. 


32 oz Container of Dekadhese $2.50 
32 oz Container of Plastophane 2.00 


TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


184 Commercial Street 
Malden, Massachusetts 




















FOUND 


among the biographical 
sketches of 1000 
contemporary Americans 


Ml included in VOLUME G 


THE NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


A history of the second World war, 
the atomic bomb, the Truman ad- 
ministration, and current develop- 
ments in art, science and industry. 


NOW AVAILABLE 








James T. White & Co., Publishers 
101 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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- 5 Significant Titles 
from Prentice-!‘all 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition By JOSEPH TIFFIN 


¢ A complete up-to-the-minute discussion of personnel relations in 
industry, covering employment methods and testing for ability, 
achievement, personality, interest and visual skills; inspection and 
merit rating; wages and job evaluation, efficiency and safety, attitudes 


and morale. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


By JOHN V. LUND 


e A brand-new book that deals with the placing and preparation of 
advertising in newspapers from the standpoint of the non-metropoli- 
tan daily or weekly. All aspects of preparing newspaper advertising 
are covered, including research, planning, layout, and copy. 


CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL 


By DANA X. BIBLE 


e A great new explanation of a famous coach’s methods—for player, 
coach and fan. Here’s the full story of how championship teams are 
developed, in a book that will be in great demand now that con- 
ference titles and bowl-game opponents are being decided. 


ELEMENTS OF FARM 
MANAGEMENT 


Third Edition By JOHN A. HOPKINS 


¢ So down-to-earth that even a farmer's son will respect it, this 
nee introductory guide has been completely revised to satisfy 
today’s great interest in agricultural economics. Every phase of farm 
operation and management is explained in the light of recent ref- 
erence data. 


Chaucer's CANTERBURY TALES 


Edited by EDWIN JOHNSTON HOWARD and GORDON 
DONLEY WILSON 


¢ This modern, unexpurgated text includes those parts of the Tales 
found in all but advanced literature courses. It features the inclusion 
of head-links and end-links in addition to the Tales—and stresses 
the literary, not linguistic, aspects of Chaucer's great work. 





= = 


Serena ramen es eh 


Send for your approval copies today 


eS 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ftwror tty. 
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REFRIGERATION 
ABSTRACTS 


A staff of experts reviews more than 300 
current U.S. and foreign publications to 
compile abstracts of all articles appearing 
on the subject of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning theory and applications, carefully 
indexed and classified. All patent literature 
is also reported. 


Invaluable for those engaged in research, 
design or in exploration of unfamiliar 
fields. Published quarterly, supplemented 
by an annual subject and author index 

Epitor J. Mack TUCKER 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


First issue—January 1946 
Price $7.00 per year, $1.50 per copy 





Special price to public libraries 
$5.00 per year 





Order from 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 





THE WORLD OF LEARNING 


A compact and comprehensive guide to 
universities and colleges, learned societies, 
scientific institutes, libraries and museums 
and associations for literature, music and 
the fine arts throughout the world. 


Price 60 shillings. 
EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
39 Bedford Square, London W. C. 1. 


Publishers of Europa and Orbis Encyclopaedias 
and of the International Who's Who 


























MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 
quality provides a craftsman- 
ship in binding that is based 


on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


Back in Print 
Flowers of Coast 


and Sierra 


Clements 226p. $2.50 il. 








THE book affords a short and 
pleasant path to the knowledge of 
more than 200 wild flowers. In 
addition to 226 pages of simple, 
colorful descriptions, the book is 
illustrated with 32 full-page plates 
in color. Scientific names are in- 
cluded in the text and index. 


THE H.W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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£424 
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The ‘Watercolor Drawings of 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON' § 


A Luxuriously Beautiful Book 


Rowlandson was a reportorial genius and a lusty participant 
in England's bawdiest era. His passionate curiosity about his 
tellow beings was surpassed only by the magic of his artistry 
with which he recorded his observations. The collection of 
his drawings as presented in this book is more intimate than 


a diary and more powerful than a novel. 
20. plates in full color, 30 more in black and white. 


A beautiful Christmas item. Circular on request. 


128 pages 10 x 13 Format 
NOVEMBER Ist PUBLICATION 
a ele) 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 











LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





Are you interested in library move- 





ments overseas? The Library Review 
would serve to keep you up-to-date 
as to library happenings in other 
English-speaking lands. It also ex- 
presses what is being thought and 
tells what is being done in the lit- 
erary field. You are cordially invited 
to subscribe, price $2.00, post free to 
any part of the world. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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If you keep your newspaper files the old 
bound-volume way, they’re pretty sure to 
suffer from deterioration. 


But get Recordak microfilm editions of 
the papers you want—many leading papers 
distribute them today—and it’s a different 
story. Recordak microfilming protects files 
against deterioration . ... protects them 
against loss and tampering, too. 


In addition, Recordak microfilming “de- 
bulks” newspapers 98%... makes them so 
small that they take only 2% of their normal 
space ... and thus enables you to keep 


files of many more papers without creating 
a storage problem. 

And reference to these microfilm files is 
much easier than to bound files. With a 
Recordak Film Reader, you can check any 
page of any issue quickly, easily. 

These advantages are important... worthy 
of careful investigation. For details on how 
to get them . . . and how very little they 
cost ... write us. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 


—and its library application 




















WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. 





“SABIN” 


GREATEST REFERENCE WORK ON 
AMERICAN HIsToRY 


The product of many decades of 
research by three of America’s 
foremost bibliographers, “Sabin” 
belongs on the shelves of every 
substantial American library— 
A Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America, by Joseph 
Sabin, Wilberforce Eames, and 
R. W. G. Vail. The complete 
set in 29 volumes, bound in black 
library buckram, New York, 
1862-1936. 


$649. net 
GoopsPeEp’s Book SHop 


18 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Twenty-five of the year's outstand- 
ing addresses presented in: 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1946-1947 


A. Craig Baird * 293p. $1.50 


AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 
—Harry'S. Truman 
POLICIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
—Wearren R. Austin 
IS THE AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
ICY LEADING TO WAR? 
—Henry A. Wallace 
MOSCOW PEACE CONFERENCE 
—George C. Marshal! 
ATOMIC ENERGY—David Lilienthal 


And twenty others, plus Dr. Baird's running 
comments on the occasion of the speech 
its effectiveness, manner of delivery and 
audience reaction. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Ready this fall... 


RACE AND 
NATIONALITY 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD. A 
book which will interest every 
reader; a timely, understandable 
discussion of race and nationality 
problems in a democratic society, 
by an internationally known so- 
ciologist and scientist. Dr. Fair- 
child points out the necessity for 
more realistic and practical meth- 
ods for resolving conflicts between 
groups than mere pleas for good- 
will and tolerance. 

Impartial and honest, bound to 
provoke wide controversy, it will 
be read by Americans of every 
race, color and creed. $3.00 


RUDIMENTS 
OF CHEMISTRY 


ROLAND M. WHITTAKER. Pre- 
sents the most recent concepts of 
the structure, properties, and the 
general behavior of matter. The 
treatment assumes no previous 
knowledge of chemistry, yet is so 
complete it will stimulate the seri- 
ous reader who wants to under- 
stand the part that chemistry plays 
in modern civilization. Includes 
a highly lucid account of nuclear 
and extra nuclear atomic structure. 


$3.00 


p Press COMPANY IS Fast 26th Street. New 


Just out! 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
TO STOCKHOLDERS 


N. LOYALL McLAREN. 


Important and unusual book 
for a broad 


readership—corporate officers and directors, 


comptrollers and auditors, bankers and investors. An 
invaluable guide to accepted reporting standards and 
improved procedures. Readers of reports will find the 
book saul 


y valuable as a help in understanding what 
the facts and figures mean. $5.00 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
A Handbook 
Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE. The work of 100 


contributing specialists in office administration; prepared 
under the auspices of the National Office Management 
Association. or large and small companies this is the 
up-to-date, comprehensive reference and guide in the field. 
Emphasis is on definite factors which help the office 
executive mold his staff and operate with the highest 
efficiency. $6.00 


SIMPLIFIED PERSPECTIVE 


WILLIAM WIRT TURNER. The author of several 
successful drawing books in engineering adds another in 
this sound work on the theory and practice of perspective 
drawing for architectural and engineering purposes. It 
equips the user to make renderings such as the exploded 
views used in manufacturing. Construction procedures 
with each drawing. $5.00 


WORK AND EFFORT 
The Psychology of Efficiency 


THOMAS ARTHUR RYAN. Psychology applied to 
the problems relating to productivity of men and women 
at work: conditions conducive to maximum efficiency 
without excessive effort; importance of light, heat, etc. ; 
how to control monotony and fatigue; morale versus 
efficiency; how to simplify work. Evaluates current and 
past progress in this field of investigation and highlights 
needs for further research. $4.50 


SUNSPOTS IN ACTION 


HARLAN TRUE STETSON. Now ready—a_ scientific 
yet non-technical book to stir the layman's imagina- 
tion. Topics of high popular interest, among them: 
effects of sunspots on long-distance radio communication, 
on the weather, and on the life cycles of plant and 
animal organisms; also speculation Tegarding a possible 
correlation between sunspots and economic trends. Ties 
in with the current sunspot cycle which reaches its peak 
this year. $3 


x K€ 


POETS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE. 
Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, and T. S. 
Eliot are viewed in this recent 1947 publication as 
representing not only our literary heritage, but also Chris- 
tian tradition. Clergy and laity will find here thoughtful 
interpretations of the religious philosophy of these inspired 
immortals. $2.50 


Dante, Shakespeare, 


York 10 
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Some of the 59 Au- 
thorities quoted at 
length or in excerpts 
are: 


Sir Norman Angell 
Noble Peace rize 
Winner 

Warren R. Austin 

Chief U.S. Delegate 

U.N. 


‘Emile Benoit-Smullyan 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

Ernest Bevin 
British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 

Isaiah Bowman 
Pres., Johns Hopkins 
Univ. 

Winston Churchill 
Former Prime Minister 

Benjamin Cohen 
Asst. Sec.-General U.N. 

Vera Micheles Dean 
Dir., Foreign Policy 
Assoc. 

Karl W. Deutsch 
Professor, M.I.T. 

Louis Dolivet 
Free World 

Allen W. Dulles 
V.P. Council on For. 
Relations 

Styse Eagleton 
rof., N.Y. University 

Robert M. Huichins 
Chancellor, Univ. of 
Chicago 

Trygvie Lie 
ecretary-General U.N. 

Frederic M. Miller 
Chief Justice, Supreme 
Ct. of lowa 

Walter Millis 
New York Herald- 
Tribune 

Scott Nearing 
Sociologist and Author 

Amos J. Peaslee 
Pres. Amer. Peace 
Society 

Hermann Rauschning 
Filed from Nazis in 1935 

Emery Reves 
Author, Anatomy of 
Peace 


Carlos P. Romulo 
ow Delegate to 
U.N. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Martin A. Rudolph 
Harris Trust & Svgs. 
Bank 

Gaetano Salvemini 
Former Member Italian 
Parliament 

Frederick L. Schuman 
Prof., Williams College 

James T. Shotwell 
Dir., Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International 
Peace 

Edward R. Stettinius 
Former Sec. of State 

Raymond Gram Swing 
adio Commentator 

Sumner Welles 
Former Under-Secre- 
tary of State 

Francis O. Wilcox 
Library of Congress 

Quincy Wright 
Prof., Univ. of Chicago 
















































































“The ideal of a world organization 
that would do away with wars and 
contribute to lasting security and peace 
has intrigued far-seeing thinkers and 
dreamers from antiquity,” writes Julia 
Johnsen in her preface to: 


UNITED NATIONS 


OR 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Reference Shelf 285p. $1.25 


What are the chances of Peace in 
our Time? 


Why can’t the world live in secur- 
ity within an international author- 
ity that makes war impossible? 


These are the types of questions raised in 
the book. The answers are not in agreement 
as it is a compilation of the opinions of lead- 
ing authorities on international problems. 


Self preservation dictates that these argu- 
ments be widely known and weighed. 






























































THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 



















































































GENERAL 


RUSSIA: THE GIANT THAT CAME LAST by 
Joshua Kunitz. The cultural and spiritual forces 
in Russia’s history which are the key to under- 
standing Russia today. $5.00 
A MULTITUDE OF LIVING THINGS by L. J. and 
M. J. Milne. Intimate sketches of little-known 
creatures of field and shore. Illustrated. $4.00 
HOW TO DISAPPEAR FOR AN HOUR by 
Geoffrey Hellman. Clever and humorous sketches 
and profiles from The New Yorker. Steinberg 
drawings. $3.00 
GENEVA, CYMBELINE REFINISHED and GOOD 
KING CHARLES by Bernard Shaw. Two unpub- 
lished plays and a Shakespearean final act. $3.00 
OUR FLOWERING WORLD by Rutherford Platt. 
The drama of the coming of plants and flowers tc 
the earth. Beautifully illustrated in color. $6.00 
THE ANGRY DECADE by Leo Gurko. How we 
lived and behaved in the era between the Wall 
Street Crash and Pearl Harbor, as revealed in the 
books we read. (Faculty Prize Award). $3.00 
COLONEL DEEDS: INDUSTRIAL BUILDER by 
Isaac F. Marcosson. Biography of a famous living 
American. $3.50 
GULLS AND TERNS by 4. C. Bent. New volume 
in Life Histories of North American birds. $5.00 
THE GALLEY GUIDE by Alexander Moffat. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of standard book on 
the subject. $3.00 
SAILING TO WIN by Robert N. Bavier, Jr. All 
phases of sailboat racing. Navy pictures. $4.00 
THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING by 
Cyrus L. Day. Knots of genuine use, with 581 


excellent photographs. $6.00 
CHINA AWAKE by Robert Payne. A brilliant 
picture of China’s present uprising. $4.00 








THE QUIET HOUR by William O. Stevens. A col- 
lection of inspirational prose and poetry. $3.00 
GOOD WILL DAYS Edited by Hilah Paulmier 
and R. H. Schauffler. Prose and poetry for celebra- 
tion of brotherhood and racial days. $2.75 
MOTHER SETON by Leonard Feeney, S.J. A 
vivid and inspiring life-story of a famous American 
woman. Illustrated. $2.50 
THE MAKING OF FINE GLASS by Sidney 
Waugh. The process of glass making, including 
tools and workmanship. Illustrated. $3.00 
THE BEST PLAYS OF 1946-47 Edited by Burns 
Mantle. Ten plays by excerpt and summary, with 
annual yearbook material. $4.00 
THIS THING CALLED LIFE by Ernest Holmes. 
A new book on meditation and prayer by the 
author of “Creative Mind.” $2.00 


FICTION 


THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST by Loula Grace 
Erdman. The $10,000 Prize Novel about Dade 
Kenzie and his friends in the Missouri small 
towns. $2.75 
THE BEAR COUGHS AT THE NORTH POLE 
by Robert Payne. An exciting, colorful novel of 
present-day Chungking. $2.75 
THE HOUND by Frederic Morton. Winner of the 
Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship Award. $2.75 
THE INDEFINITE RIVER by Preston Schoyer. A 
perceptive character novel about Davis Russell, In- 
telligence Officer in a remote corner of China, 
where conspiracy and hidden danger patterned his 
daily life. $3.00 
LOW TIDE by John Truesdell. Introducing an in- 
corrigible dreamer and tippler called Kelly. $2.75 
OPERATION BUGHOUSE by Beverley Bowie. 
Fast and funny satire of American intelligence 
activities in Europe. $2.75 
DARK INTERLUDE by Peter Cheyney. A tense 
story of intrigue and espionage in the France of 
two summers ago. $2.50 
THE LONELY CARROT by Mannix Walker. In 
which the zaniest of families recoups its fortunes 
—hilariously. $2.50 


Red Badge Mysteries 





DEATH WILL FIND ME by Helen Steers. Winner 
of the Red Badge Mystery Award. $2.50 
A NIGHT OF ERRORS by Michael Innes. Inspec- 
tor Appleby in a new tale of horror and fasci- 
nation. $2.50 
A MOMENT IN TIME by James Wellard. A new 
mystery by the prize-winning author of THE 


SNAKE IN THE GRASS. $2.50 
MANILA HEMP by Elinor Chamberlain. A new 
mystery set in Manila. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY: NEW YORK 
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New Fourth 
Edition 









By Lucile F. 
Fargo 


Now available—a complete restatement of the only basic book 
on school libraries. The new fourth edition is a straight-forward 
presentation of the school library as a mature and well-established 
agency. It reflects present day attitudes toward the school library 
and its place in current educational programs. Materials, activities 
and organization are fully treated. In general, the present book 
follows previous editions in framework and organization. 

Bibliographies, completely revised, supplement the discussion 
in each chapter. New photographs, diagrams and charts are also 
included. 

Believing that library experience should, like total educational 
experience, be a continuous process, the author has prepared a basic 
text valid for school library work at all levels, although more em- 
phasis is placed on the secondary school. 


405 pages. Completely rewritten. Illustrated. $4.00 







2nd Edition 
NEA-ALA-NCTE 


Joint Committee 


A recreational reading list for young people of high school age. 
Twenty-one broad reading areas catch the moods and tastes of readers 
—and acquaint them with the world of books. Fiction and nonfiction 
titles are grouped together under such distinctive headings as: 
Adventure Calls, Tales of Mystery, Marvels of Science, and Hobby 
Review. 

Annotations are written “to introduce” the books to the young 
people themselves. 

Similar in plan to the earlier edition, the revision contains over 
725 new titles, published since 1938. Approximately 350 titles from 
the old edition have been retained. A list of 65 important out-of-print 
books is appended, culled from a total of 300. 

Compiled by a joint committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, and National Council of 
Teachers of English—Jean C. Roos, Chairman. Edited by Frances 
Grim. 120 pages. Illustrated. Single copies, $1.25; 10 to 100, 65c 
each; over 100, 50c each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Announcing 


The Centenary Series in 
American Literature 


Edited by James P. Wood 


Advisory Editorial Committee 


Fiction—Kenneth Roberts 
Humor—Franklin P. Adams 
Political Papers—Arthur Krock 
History—H. J. Carman 
Poetry—Edgar Lee Masters 
Journalism—Bruce Bliven 

Belles Lettres—Robert Van Gelder 


In this series we will publish, each year, the 
best American writings of one hundred years 
ago. By acquiring each volume in the series, 
as it is published, your library will be able to 
have on hand many important writings too 
costly to obtain otherwise. The first volume, 
ready now, is: 


C.10052 
TEARS AGO 


American Writing of 1847 
Edited by James P. Wood 


The best works in the fields of poetry, litera- 
ture, science, politics, travel, history published 
in 1847. Contents include: 


THB PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA 
By Rufus Wilmot Griswold 
OMOO By Herman Meiville 
INAUGURAL DISCOURSE, Delivered at 
Williams College By Mark Hopkins 
“SPOT’’ RESOLUTIONS ON THE MEX- 
ICAN WAR By Abraham Lincoln 
THE MEXICAN WAR: Speech at Whig 
State Convention By Daniel Webster 
YEAR OF CONSOLATION 
By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny Kemble 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
By Louis Agassiz 
POEMS By Ralph Waldo Emerson 
POEMS, SECOND SERIES 
By William Ellery Channing 
EVANGELINE 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE 
By J. M. Field 
LOCKE AMSDEN 
By Judge D. P. Thompson 
THB HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST 
OF PERU: (The Story of the acttal 
Conquest) By William Prescott 
THE CRATER: or VULCAN'S PEAK 
By James Fennimore Cooper 
THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA 
By Nathaniel Niles 


Illustrated 518 pages $5.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 153 E. 24th N.Y. 10 














By Russell and Gwynne 


EDUCATION FOR 
ART DAILY LIVING 


Presents art in its relationship to everyday life, 
with principles involved followed by definitions and 
discussion. Problems involving the principles are 
covered in their application to typical daily living. 
Many illustrations include examples of distinguished 
paintings, color analysis, and principle-demonstra- 
tions. A.L.A, listed. $3.00 


ART FOR YOUNG Nicholas 
AMERICA oiling 


A text and reference for high-school level combin- 
ing appreciative art activities with suggestions for 
creative art activities as well. Principles such as 
balance, proportion, and exploration of art in special 
fields are organized along the plan of giving infor- 
mation with the problems based on real-life experi- 
ences. A.L.A, listed. $2.60 


DESIGN IN THE INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS by Bradley 


A new approach to art and design problems as 
applied to handicrafts and the designing of articles 
for production. Explains the principles of func- 
tional design, color, and art values. A.L.A. 
listed. $3.00 


CREATIVE DESIGN IN 
FURNITURE by Varnum 


This book presents principles and a creative ap- 
proach to modern design in furniture. The funda- 
mentals of design are soundly presented co-relaiing 
architecture and furniture, irregardless of changing 
styles. A.L.A. listed. $3.50 


DIPLOMA ENGROSSING 


pL aak aS ar eer a ta $1.25 
STAINED GLASS CRAFT 
Divine and Blachford _.......... 2.75 


Order through your dealer or direct from 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1827 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
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ISSUED FOR 
THE 
THRIFTY 
BUYER! 


Many Reprints are Remarkably Attractive 
Many Reprints are Remarkably Sturdy 


Titles in print as of October 1, 1947 in recognized 
Series are listed in: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1947 


8TH EDITION 
$3.50—Including Spring (1948) Supplement 





The Catalog is amazingly complete. At a glance 
it shows all available titles of a given author; all 
titles of a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross references. 
\ Brief descriptions are included for thousands of 
“buys” in Ejighty-Seven (four have been added to 
this 8th Edition) reprint series. 





TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT THE CATALOG 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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CHECK LIST FOR LIBRARIES 





AMIABLE AUTOCRAT 

A Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 

By Eleanor M. Tilton 


“The definitive biography of the Little 
Doctor.”—Ferris Greenslet 
Mid-November Illustrated, $5.00 


ALSOS 
By Samuel Goudsmit 


The War Department’s top-secret scientific 
sleuth tells the thrilling story of his war- 
time detective mission to determine the 
extent of the German atom bomb research. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


400 YEARS OF A DOCTOR'S 
LIFE 


Edited by George Rosen and Beate 
Caspari-Rosen 


By Harold Sterling Gladwin 
Mustrated by Campbell Grant 


This intriguing book is both an at- 
tempt to solve an unusually compli- 
cated detective story, and an intro- 
duction to a fascinating science: 
Where did the American Indian 
come from? From Asia, says Mr. 
Gladwin. Rather, he says, five very 
separate migrations from Asia 
merged, physically and culturally, in- 
to the red man whom 16th and 17th 
century explorers found on our con- 
tinent. Witty, iconoclastic, vivid 
and persuasive, MEN OUT OF 
ASIA inaugurates Whittlesey’s Sci- 
ence-for-the-Layman series. 


With 145 delightful line drawings, 
5 maps and a foreword by EARNEST 
} HOoTON. $4.00 


States 
and Morals 


A Study of Political Conflicts 
By T. D. Weldon 


“This should be a very valuable 
book. Its theme is ideological dif- 
ferences between states. The author's 
final advice as to how to avoid such 
differences leading to war is so wise 
that the book ought to be studied 
by all statesmen, by all those whose 
actions will decide our future des- 
tiny. . . An excellent book.”—W. 
T. Stace, Saturday Review 

‘‘Incisiveness, humor, simplicity and vig- 
orous logic in a serious discussion of the 
most serious problem of our age.’’ F. L 


SCHUMAN, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Williams College $3.00 


A composite human autobiography of more 
than eighty doctors from  16th-century 
Jerome Cardan to Hans Zinnser, taken 
from the most revealing passages in mod- 
ern medical autobiography. 

Illustrated, $5.00 


THE NAMING OF THE TELE- 
SCOPE 

By Edward Rosen 

Foreword by Harlow Shapley 


An astronomical detective story settling 

once and for all the baffling question of 

how the telescope got its name. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


MUSIC AND MEDICINE 


Edited by Dorothy Schullian and Max 

Schoen 

The scientific applications of the healing 

powers of music through the ages are 

presented in sixteen different chapters each 

written by a well-known authority. 
Postponed to Jan. 14, Illustrated, $6.50 


THE LIFE OF SCIENCE LIBRARY 


SUN, STAND THOU STILL: 
The Life and Work of Coper- 
nicus the Astronomer 

By Angus Armitage Illustrated, $3.00 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN: Path- 
finder in American Science 

By John F. Fulton and Elizabeth M. 
Thomson Illustrated, $4.00 
VICTORY OVER PAIN: A His- 
tory of Anesthesia 

By Victor Robinson Illustrated, $3.50 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 
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MY FIRST WEEK AT COMPTON’S 
By Nancy Hoyle 


Y first week at Compton's has 

been an enlightening experience 
with many a humorous note. I had long 
basked in the comfortable assurance that 
I knew a good deal about publishing. 
This week has shown me how much a 
librarian has to learn 


portunity to make decisions concerning 
the decoration of her new office! 

The editorial conferences on articles 
in work have been stimulating, but the 
new bookmaking exhibit which is to be 
loaned to library schools has consumed 


the most time. In the 








when working ‘‘on the 
inside” of a publishing 
house. 

First came my intro- 
duction to the encyclo- 
pedia. Strange though 
this may sound, Leora 
Lewis’ presentation of 
the changes in the latest 
1947 edition of Comp- 


Nancy Hoyle came to 
us as Associate Director 
of Library Service Sep- 
tember 15. Her back- 
ground of school and Ii- 
brary school experience 
will make her invaluable 
to us, but, even so, a first 
week in a publishing 
house is a new and excit- 
ing experience. I have 
asked her to tell you 


innumerable discussions 
with the printers, edi- 
torial department, and 
production department, 
I have served chiefly 
as a “guinea pig,” but 
in the process I have 
learned enough about 
printing and bookmak- 
ing to look forward to 


ton’s and my subse- 
quent study quickly 


about it. 





visiting the Donnelley 


L. J. 1. 





plants after we return 





brought the realization 
that I knew very little about the com- 
plex processes which go into the mak- 
ing of my favorite encyclopedia and 
the extent of its “continuous revision.” 

Of course, I was full of questions 
about everything. Often my many que- 
ries (to all of which I wanted answers 
right away!) must have been inoppor- 
tune, but my busy co-workers were never 
too busy for me. It was reassuring to be 
included in conferences from the very 
first day and to be urged to express my 
viewpoint freely. And what woman 
would not be delighted to have the op- 


from the October re- 
gional meetings in Minneapolis, Balti- 
more, and Swampscott. 


I had met the officers of the company 
and some of the staff on an earlier 
visit to Chicago, but their warm welcome 
and thoughtful provision for my welfare 
were a revelation. Who would have ex- 
pected so many of them to take time for 
friendly chats that put a newcomer 
at ease and incidentally contributed all 
sorts of useful information! It was a 
heart-warming experience that has made 
me feel that I am already a member of 
the Compton family. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYLOPEDIA 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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A Job and a Half 


POST LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE WARTIME ARMY 
By John Jamieson * 


During the war, most librarians in the United States had some 
connection with or special interest in library service to the armed forces. 
Few librarians had an opportunity to get a picture of this service as a 
whole. This article is a chapter from a history of the wartime Army 
library service, written under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the American Library Association. The author was assistant 
executive officer of the Library Section of the War Department's Spe- 


cial Services Division. 


T was in the Army’s post libraries that the 
ultimate transaction occurred for which 
all the staff work of the Library Section in 
the War Department and of the command 
librarians at the service command and Air 
Forces command headquarters was merely a 
preliminary. A soldier while off duty came 
into the library to look for something to read, 
to obtain information, possibly to study, more 
often to write a letter in comparative quiet 
and with a dictionary near by, or just to sit 
in comfort and smoke, and look at a picture 
magazine or a cartoon book while he did so. 
This was what the library was for. It was 
the librarian’s job to see that it served these 
purposes and many more. It was a full-time 
job. There seemed to be no limit to what 
might be done if one had the time for it 
and could wangle the money and the help 
required. 
* Editor of General Publications, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 
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Getting Started 


Let us begin at the beginning. In some 
cases, the initial orders for books, furniture, 
and technical equipment for a new library 
had been placed before the librarian arrived 
at the post. More often, she had to do this 
herself, with or without assistance from the 
command librarian. The preparation of the 
orders usually brought the librarian face to 
face with her first serious problem: how was 
she to get clerical help? The problem was 
especially serious if the library had been 
authorized toward the end of a fiscal year. 
The librarian might have only a few months 
in which to spend from $6,000 to $15,000. 
In 1941 and 1942, at posts near large centers 
of population, it was often possible to have 
WPA or NYA workers assigned temporarily 
to the library. Otherwise the librarian had 
to depend on soldiers who could work for 
her only part of the day. Two or three “‘cas- 
uals” (men not yet assigned to a definite 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps 


The library in the hostess house at Fort Dix, in March 1941, showing (at right) 4 
packing case used as a bookcase. 


outfit) might be sent to her one day, two or 
three others the next. A good deal of her 
time would be spent in showing them what to 
do and in checking their work. The post spe- 
cial services officer might assign one or two of 
his enlisted staff permanently to the library, 
but “permanently” rarely meant more than 
three or four consecutive months. The men 
were usually lost either by being taken away 
from special services for work on another 
post activity or by being sent to another post ; 
then a new man was assigned. Naturally, 
the special services officer tended to keep his 
best men for more responsible work than 
typing orders or charging out books under 
a librarian’s supervision. It was somewhat 
exceptional for a librarian to have a really 
efficient enlisted assistant. The biggest handi- 
cap, however, was the constant turnover. One 
had to learn how to get satisfactory results 
from a man with a seventh-grade education 
without wasting too much time or having to 
do too many things over; and how to make 
the most of an intelligent and interested man 
whenever one came along. Very little re- 
sponsibility could be delegated to some assist- 
ants, a great deal to others. The librarian 
had to learn to size up her helpers quickly 
so as to make the best use of them without 
loss of time. It was a challenge. 

Obtaining equipment, furniture, and fix- 
tures was another challenge—this time to 
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one’s ingenuity, persuasiveness, and persist- 
ence. Even when the money was available, 
special services officers were not always con- 
vinced that the library needed as much equip- 
ment as appeared on the service command 
library equipment list. They had to be shown 
just what the stuff was for and why a surplus 
desk from a disused company orderly room 
(headquarters office) wouldn’t do just as 
well as an expensive charging desk from a 
library supply house. Often enough, of 
course, both they and the post commanders 
took great pride in the appearance of all their 
buildings and they were glad to spend “‘local”’ 
(i.e., post) money, in addition to the initial 
grant from appropriated funds, in order to 
enhance the comfort and attractiveness of the 
library. But first, the librarian had to show 
them how attractive the place could be made. 
It was up to her. 


Delays in Funds 


In other cases, there was a long delay be- 
fore appropriated funds were obtained; or 
the librarian wanted to save on equipment in 
order to have more money for books. Sooner 
or later the librarian would have to make the 
acquaintance of the officers and enlisted men 
on the post engineer’s staff: better sooner 
than later, for she would have many favors to 
ask of them. They were the handymen of the 
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post. When a barracks was to be converted 
into an “improvised” library, it was the engi- 
neers who converted it. When a disused 
office had to be dragged across the road and 
attached to the end of a recreation hall to 
serve as a library, it was the engineers who 
did the job. When they did this kind of 
work, the librarian had to be sure that she 
knew exactly what she wanted them to do. 
They were busy men and they wouldn’t be 
anxious to do half the job over six weeks 
later. In theory, it was the special services 
officer or one of his assistants who requested 
the assistant post engineer te make repairs 
on the library building or to alter its con- 
struction. But after she had been there a year, 
the librarian was an old-timer and both the 
special services officer and his assistants were 
likely to be newcomers. It was best if she 
knew the engineer's staff herself. If she did, 
she might be able to wangle materials and 
services out of them without wasting time 
getting the special services officer to ask for 
them. When one special services officer told 
his librarian he couldn't afford to buy new 
linoleum for her floor, she mentioned her 
need to her friend, the assistant post engi- 
neer. He found some linoleum left over from 
another construction job and put it down for 
her. 

It was the same with the quartermaster. It 
behooved the librarian to make the acquaint- 
ance not only of the clerks in the quarter- 
master purchasing office but also of the lieu- 
tenants and sergeants in the warehouses. 
They might be able to conjure up typewriters 
and supplies for her even when the special 
services equipment allowance had been ex- 
ceeded. She had to know what she wanted 
and who could get it for her. Ordinarily she 





Making themselves at home in the post 
library, Camp Beale, California 
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did not obtain cooperation of this sort by 
talking about books and the Dewey decimal 
classification. She had to establish a reputa- 
tion for herself as being on the job in a prac- 
tical way, and especially as knowing what she 
wanted. Generally, she got better results by 
being businesslike than by being appealingly 
helpless. 


Resourcefulness 


An alert and energetic librarian who knew 
how to deal with people had many resources. 
The post special services officer, as her super- 
visor and the controller of her funds, could 
do more for her than anyone else—if he 
would. But she was not solely dependent on 
him. She was a civilian, not a soldier, and if 
need be she could go out of command chan- 
nels with relative impunity in order to get 
what she wanted. The best situation of all, 
of course, was when the post commander took 
a personal interest in the library. Then the li- 
brarian was sure to get both help and money. 
In all service commands, the model libraries 
to which the command librarian pointed with 
pride were nearly always on posts where this 
situation existed. Without the post com- 
mander’s personal support, a librarian could 
do much if she was a good planner, a good 
manager, and a positive and persuasive talker. 
If she had these qualities and the command- 
er’s support, she could accomplish wonders. 


To return to the newly established library. 
After the initial order for books had been 
placed and the library had been furnished, 
the librarian might have Victory Book Cam- 
paign and other gift books to circulate or 
she might be obliged to wait until the books 
on the order began to come in. When they 
did arrive, she had another rush job to per- 
form. Receiving reports listing all the books 
had to be typed and sent to the New York 
Finance Office. Then fairly detailed data con- 
cerning the books had to be entered in the 
accession record (the formal book-property 
record of the library) and the books them- 
selves had to be processed. How fully the 
books were processed before being circulated 
depended on the librarian. As a rule, the 
service command librarians recommended 
putting books into circulation as soon as they 
had been accessioned and the shelf-list cards 
had been typed, and then doing the rest of 
the processing gradually whenever the librar- 
ian and her helpers had time. Want of time 
and help tended to make the cataloging rather 
sketchy. Many librarians got along very well 
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with only shelf-list, author, and title cards. 


~ Ina: libraty-ef only a. few thousand volumes 


devoted.-largely to~recreational reading, this 
was usually satisfactory. With irregular as- 
sistance plus a rather high percentage of book 
losses and withdrawals, keeping up a detailed 
catalog with a number of analytic subject 
cards was more trouble than it was worth, 
especially when so much time had to be spent 
on property records—the accession book and 
its accompanying voucher files. The type of 
librarian who was fond of dwelling on the 
technical minutiae of multiple-entry catalog- 
ing, the preparation of detailed tracings, and 
the deletion of pseudonyms from title pages, 
was not likely to be happy or even very use- 
ful in an Army library. Only the largest li- 
braries, or those posts which had central cata- 
loging systems, needed workers who had this 
highly specialized interest. 


How Long? 


How long it took a librarian to “open” 
after the thousand or two thousand volumes 
on the initial order arrived depended on the 
amount of help she had and the extent of 
preliminary processing which she considered 
necessary. With only a single untrained 
helper, it might take her as long as two 
months. The norm was four or five weeks. 


Book Selection 


In preparing her initial order, the librarian 
might depend largely on a standard booklist 


provided by the service command librarian; 
in some cases, too, the initial order had been 
placed before she was hired. But that order 
rarely used up all the initial allotment of 
money for books. Unless the library had been 
authorized toward the end of a fiscal year, 
thus necessitating the immediate expenditure 
of her money, she usually took a great deal of 
time in preparing her subsequent orders. She 
had to find out what sort of men used the 
library, what their predominant reading in- 
terests were. The habitual readers did not 
leave her in any doubt. They were much more 
conscious that the library was there to serve 
them than the patrons of municipal libraries 
usually are. Civilian readers are pleased - 
even grateful — when they find what they 
want in a library; if the library does not own 
a copy of the book they want, they are dis- 
posed to accept the fact as unalterable. Sol- 
dier readers had less humility. At every large 
post there were men who were experts in their 
chosen fields. They wouldn’t be put off with 
second-rate or obsolete material. In technical 
subjects, particularly, a librarian who hadn't 
bought the latest and best works would soon 
have her error pointed out to her. Some li- 
braries built up excellent small collections in 
music, radio, architecture, and electronics, 
largely from lists furnished the librarians by 
enlisted experts in those fields. 


Tryifig to meet the needs of particular 
units was an expensive matter. For six 
months a librarian might serve a division 
drawn largely from urban regions. It might 





LIBRARY #3 AT CAMP KILMER, NEW JERSEY 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps 


ALL KINDs OF Dress MIGHT BE FOUND IN A STATION HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


contain a comparatively large proportion of 
habitual readers, who would want the latest 
popular fiction and nonfiction and would pre- 
fer mysteries to westerns. The next division 
which occupied her part of the post might 
have a larger proportion of normal nonread- 
ers. The use of books would be less, and 
it would be concentrated on westerns and 
cartoon books. The sex interest would be an- 
swered by Thorne Smith and Donald Hen- 
derson Clark rather than by Steinbeck and 
Farrell. A good quarter of the recreational 
material bought for the last division might 
become deadwood. Or the function of the 
post might change. The Signal Corps might 
take it over, bringing in hundreds of lan- 
guage experts and highly trained technicians 
who wanted to pursue their interests or study 
for advancement in their spare time. The sci- 
entific, technical, and belles-lettres collections 
would have to be expanded. Or the post 
might become a convalescent center, from 
which many men would go back to civil life. 
The demand for both the lightest recreational 
reading and for vocational guidance materials 
would be great. 

The stage of the war, too, affected reading 
interests. Before Pearl Harbor, the demand 
for purely recreational reading matter pre- 
dominated. After Pearl] Harbor, there was a 
demand for books on aeronautics, radio, and 
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other technical subjects which men wanted to 
study in order to qualify themselves for new 
or better assignments. The demand for books 
on all phases of mathematics—from arith- 
metic to calculus—was insatiable. There were 
more readers, too, for books on the progress 
of the war. And always, all through the war, 
men wanted to read about manners and per- 
sonality, sought guidance from dictionaries, 
grammars, and secretaries’ handbooks in the 
art of letter-writing, and read books about 
marriage and sexual relations—perpetual sub- 
jects of barracks talk. 

There were never enough books on pho- 
tography. Books on other hobbies became 
popular as men settled down for a long stay 
at a post and as hobby and manual arts shops 
were built. A man who felt that he was 
“stuck” at a camp for the duration might take 
a USAFI (United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute) correspondence course with a view to 
the future; he would ask the librarian for the 
supplementary books listed in the text. Books 
on careers were apt to be only another form 
of escape reading at first—one daydreamed 
of becoming a farmer, a writer, of owning 
one’s own business: any livelihood that did 
not involve taking orders from a boss seemed 
appealing. As the war drew to a close, this 
interest became more urgent: what did it sake 
to get a certain sort of job? How could one’s 
Army specialty be exploited in civil life? 
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The library at Camp Callan, California, was improvised with GI off-time help, 
using ships’ dunnage collected at San Diego. 


How could one’s educational opportunities 
under the GI Bill of Rights best be used? 
Then boys under twenty began to be drafted: 
books about the Army again, and photog- 
raphy, and, for the serious and hopeful, 
books for study and college catalogs. And 
through it all, the constant 60 to 70 per cent 
circulation of pastime reading — westerns, 
hard-boiled mysteries, the current best sellers 
(whatever they happened to be), and the 
perennial favorites, H. Allen Smith, Farrell, 
Steinbeck, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
Thorne Smith, God’s Little Acre. 


Mental Flexibility 


Keeping the collection up to date and ap- 
propriate to current needs took alertness and 
mental flexibility. One could be fairly sure 
that there would be a demand for mathe- 
matics texts, grammars, books on technology, 
and a few other basic things (including 
poetry anthologies )—for these and for cur- 
rent best sellers and the fiction stand-bys. 
The rest had to be chosen in accordance with 
the expressed interests of the men served. 
Assistants had to be trained to note down all 
requests that could not be filled, and even 
when a librarian had as many assistants as she 
needed, she usually found it well to spend a 
few hours a day at the charging desk, al- 
though it might mean delaying other work 
which could not be delegated. The effective- 
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ness of the library depended on her keeping 
closely acquainted with her patrons’ interests. 
It was a responsibility that could not be 
slighted. She had to keep her eyes open, too, 
to what was being read in the room; many 
men read habitually in the library, since it 
was quieter and more comfortable than their 
barracks or day rooms. A man might take 
the same book from the shelf day after day, 
yet never borrow it. In short, the librarian 
had to be alert and observant even when she 
was engaged in such a routine task as charg- 
ing books. 

Army library catalogs, as already noted, 
were usually none too thorough. A majority 
of the men, not being habitual library users, 
would not have consulted the catalog in any 
case. How did they find what they wanted ? 
The libraries were small and they simply 
browsed. Most librarians made the browsing 
more attractive and enabled it to be more 
purposive by their arrangement of the books 
on the shelves. The Dewey decimal classi- 
fication provided a general framework for 
organizing the collection, but it was liberally 
broken up with prominently displayed “‘spe- 
cial collections’”” on whatever subject might 
be of special interest at the moment or might 
be calculated to awaken interest if it was 
brought to the patrons’ attention. There 
might be two or three special collections on 
display (and available for borrowing) at the 
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same time: a group of books on Rome, Italian 
history, and Italian art, when Rome was sur- 
rendered to the Allied armies; a collection 
of fiction and nonfiction on sports, American 
history (especially if a best-selling historical 
novel had just been received), or some other 
subject: and upstairs or at the end of the 
room was the orientation corner where the 
weekly Army-produced Newsmap (a large 
map with a printed commentary on recent 
events of the war) would be on display to- 
gether with other material on the war and its 
background supplied by the post information 
and education officer. Sometimes, too, sym- 
bolic posters or cutouts were placed over vari- 
ous sections of the regular shelves to indicate 
what sort of books they contained: the figure 
of a bali player over the sports shelves, a 
smoking revolver over the mystery shelves, 
etc. The fiction collection might be broken 
down into three or four separate sections: 
historical novels, mysteries, westerns, short 
stories and anthologies, and serious fiction, 
for example. All these devices helped to 
show a man what varied material the library 
contained and to awaken his curiosity. They 
also meant that the librarian and her assist- 
ants often had to look three places for a par- 
ticular book instead of one, but with so many 
men taking books down from the shelves and 
putting them back, they had to do that any- 
way. 


Reference Work 


Army librarians were often surprised at 
the number of reference questions asked 
them. The former librarian of Fort Hancock 
says: “The library soon became known as the 
place to call for information of any sort. We 





Branch Library, Camp Edison, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 
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Branch Library, Camp Edison, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 


answered technical questions from officers in 
all departments, we helped soldiers with all 
sorts of problems, and we settled all kinds of 
soldier bets. A soldier came into the library 
one evening holding over $100 in bets on the 
question ‘On what date did Joe Lewis fight 
Johnny Paycheck?’ Often we answered bet 
questions on the telephone and had to give 
the answer to both parties.” For bet ques- 
tions, one could usually make shift with the 
World Almanac, Famous First Facts, and a 
few other standard tools. Incomplete cata- 
loging and the absence of back magazine files 
made the answering of technical and histori- 
cal quéstions (the latter for intelligence and 
information and education officers) some- 
what harder. It was frequently necessary to 
telephone a public or college library if there 
were any in the vicinity. 

The answering of reference questions and 
the assistance given men in using reference 
books and in digging up the information 
they wanted—whether to settle a bet or to 
decide on a career—may have for many 
veterans a carry-over value more lasting than 
the libraries’ influence on their recreational 
reading habits. Thousands of men learned, 
really for the first time, that libraries serve 
other purposes besides providing fiction for 
housewives and collateral reading for high 
school students. They discovered the practi- 
cal usefulness of libraries as a source of in- 
formation. They may forget the satisfactions 
of reading books when they have more to 
occupy their minds and their time, and when 
it is necessary to walk farther than a block 
or pay more than a quarter to get a book. 
But they may remember the other uses of 
libraries, continue to resort to them when the 
need arises and to think better of the library 
profession for it, 
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Publicity and Other Activities 


Library publicity depended on the ability 
and ingenuity of the librarian. Illustrated 
posters for day rooms, indicating the where- 
abouts of the library and its open hours ; signs 
containing the same information; occasional 
columns of book notes in the camp paper, and 
even better, brief articles tying a library book 
in with current events in the country, in the 
Army, or on the post itself—these were essen- 
tial, but for some librarians they were only a 
beginning. Other devices were book talks by 
soldiers or by authors who were visiting the 
region in connection with war bond drives; 
announcements or comments about books on 
the post, division or hospital public address 
system, and especially the use of the library 
to support other activities. 

A librarian extended interest in the library 
by extending its usefulness. It could and, 
with the proper staff and the proper support, 
did serve as a cultural and information center 
for the post. Library displays did not have to 
be limited to books or even include books. 
The libraries at several posts rotated sets of 
prints and drawings borrowed from art mu- 
seums in neighboring cities. Others had dis- 
plays of photographs taken by soldiers on the 
post, of soldier handicraft products, of sou- 
venirs brought back from overseas, of types 
of weapons. The Information and Educa- 


tion Vocational Guidance Kits, consisting of 
books and specially prepared pamphlets on 
careers, although intended for the use of 
I. and E. officers, were frequently turned over 
to the library. They were supplemented, be- 
ginning in 1945, by the Occupational Kits 
issued monthly by the War Department Li- 
brary Branch (as it was then called) in co- 
operation with the separation counseling sec- 
tion of the adjutant general’s office. Each kit 
contained three or more copies of a variety 
of pamphlets on occupational opportunities 
and qualifications published by a variety of 
sources—government bureaus, business asso- 
ciations, private firms. The material included 
was much used, both by the men and by offi- 
cers engaged in counseling work. 

In the libraries of the wing-type SC-3 serv- 
ice clubs, the upper floor, or a part of it, was 
sometimes converted into a workshop for the 
quieter arts and crafts. Im many cases these 
upper rooms were used for weekly or semi- 
weekly concerts of recorded music. In smaller 
libraries, the main library room was used for 
this purpose one or two hours a week. There 
must have been hundreds of good phono- 
graphs and record collections in Army librar 
ies. Radios were very often present, too. 
They were a trial to some of us, but when 
properly subdued and dialed only to musical 
programs they may have pleased more library 
users than they annoyed. 
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Deposit collection in a company day room. 
Doors can be closed and collection locked 
when attendant is not on duty. 


Extension 

It was the official policy of the Army Li- 
brary Service that reading matter should be 
made available to soldiers wherever they 
were. On a post of any size, that meant ex- 
tending the service beyond the library itself 
by means of branches, deposit collections, 
and mobile service. The assumption was that 
if a man had to walk a mile to use the library, 
he would not use the library. Where the post 
bus service was good, the need for extension 
was less urgent. It was not an easy need to 
meet. The first drawback was personnel. A 
unit special services officer might be willing 
to send a truck to the library once a week to 
pick up a collection of books for circulation, 
but he could not always detail the same man 
to charge the books out and collect them 
when they were due. It was best to send 
someone from the library. If a number of 
units were to be covered regularly, it meant 
adding another assistant to the library staff. 
It was hard to get additional assistants, and 
hard to get trucks regularly, so that in general 
there wasn’t much mobile service. 

With respect to assistants, after the spring 
of 1943 it was rarely possible to assign en- 
listed men regularly to library work. Because 
of the increasing shortage of manpower, the 
general policy of the Army Service Forces 
was that special services activities should 
employ civilian operating personnel from ap- 
propriated or local funds. The more money 
a librarian paid to assistants, the less she was 
likely to have for books. Then in 1944, as 
more and more WAC’s were enlisted and 
trained, the Army Service Forces authorized 
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their assignment to special services activities. 
Many of them were given library jobs, with 
the result that more local money was released 
for books. The best step of all, the authori- 
zation to pay qualified assistants from appro- 
priated funds, unfortunately, was not taken 
until quite late in the war. Thus the. obtain- 
ing of assistants was a rather serious problem 
for most librarians during the greater part of 
the war; and if they did not succeed in obtain- 
ing the number and type of assistants they 
needed, they could do only a limited amount 
of work outside the library. 

More use was made of deposit callections 
than of mobile service. In some posts and in 
some entire service commands, notably the 
Sixth, Victory Book Campaign books and 
other donations were distributed to company 
day rooms, and the collections were periodi- 
cally rotated and refreshed. On other posts, 
the commander, the special services officer, or 
the librarian herself felt that the unit day 
room collections were not the post’s concern, 
since the unit commanders had funds for 
their equipment. Such posts might, however, 
establish deposit collections in recreational 
halls or even in post exchange branches in 
isolated parts of the post. To encourage this 
method of extension, the Ninth Service Com- 
mand furnished special services officers and 
librarians with a blueprint of a deposit col- 
lection bookcase which could be locked in the 
absence of the man in charge. It was fastened 
to a wall, held about 300 volumes and, when 
opened, provided a writing surface for the 
man charging out the books. Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, established deposit col- 
lections in all parts of the post at any distance 
from the main library and its five branches. 
In 1943 it had 23 deposit collections; in 
1944, 43. The collections varied in size from 
a few hundred to two thousand volumes. A - 
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Army librarians deliver the reading ration 
to a troop train, Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. 


card was kept in the main library for each 
book, and the man in charge of the collection 
was given a charging tray, a dater and stamp 
pad, a simple list of rules for circulating 
books, and a mimeographed calendar on 
which to record the daily circulation. A total 
of 30,000 books was used in these deposit 
collections between 1942 and 1945, the ma- 
jority being Victory Book Campaign dona- 
tions. Portable collections of 100 volumes 
each were also sent out to the bivouac areas 
when troops in training were having field 
exercises. 

At a few installations the main part of the 
service was extension work. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Army Air Forces and 
Army Service Forces redistribution stations, 
which were usually located at summer or 
winter resorts: Lake Placid, Atlantic City, 
Miami Beach, Palm Springs. These were the 
stations to which soldiers, who had come 
back from overseas for rest leaves or for 
hospital care, went at the termination of their 
leaves or hospitalization. They stayed for a 
week or ten days before going overseas again 
and were allowed to bring their wives with 
them. One center might occupy half a dozen 
hotels and private homes. Library branches 
had to be set up wherever the men were 
quartered. One librarian reports that mul- 
tiple copies of popular books always had to 
be bought, because the men didn’t stay long 
enough to “sweat out’’ a reserve list. Since 
the library branches were in the same build- 
ings as the men, circulation was high; the 
chief demand, naturally, was for new best 
sellers, cartoon books, and pure escape litera- 
ture. Oddly enough, it was often the soldiers 
who told their wives what was new and good, 
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rather than the reverse; they had read the 
new publications overseas in Armed Services 
Editions. Soldiers frequently asked for books 
which they had begun in Armed. Services 
Editions and had not finished. 

The supply of reading material to troop 
trains was another form of extension work. 
Some reception center troop movement offi- 
cers had an allowance for paper books, comic 
books, and magazines and were assisted by 
the librarians in making their purchases. This 
supply was often supplemented by gift books 
from the library. The librarian at Camp 
Chaffee, Arkansas, had special book boxes 
built for troop train use and provided boxes 
of twenty for as many cars as she could. The 
troop movement officer in charge of the train 
and the enlisted men detailed to assist him 
were responsible for rounding up the books 
at the end of the trip and bringing them back. 
Camp Chaffee also provided kits of paper- 
bound books for troops on bivouac. 

In the latter part of the war, the Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, staging area became a 
debarkation point for troops returning from 
overseas. Since staging areas were supplied 
with the same recreational items as were 
issued to overseas bases, Kilmer had large 
quantities of Armed Services Editions and 
overseas magazine sets for distribution. Each 
time a troop train left the camp for separation 
centers in other parts of the country, the 
senior camp librarian dispatched a truck load 
of Armed Services Editions and magazine 
packages to the railhead. Whenever possible, 
newspapers from the region to which the 
troop train was going were also provided. 
This reading matter. was usually delivered to 
the combined kitchen and mess car of the 
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A Deposit STATION FOR ITALIAN “SIGNEES” (FORMERLY PRISONERS OF WAR) 


train, as that was the one car all the men on 
the train were bound to visit. Troop planes 
going to the West Coast were also supplied. 
As the flow of returning troops swelled dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1945, the supply- 
ing of troop trains and planes became the 
most important activity of the Camp Kilmer 
library staff. There were often more than 20 
trains at the railhead at one time. The maxi- 
mum number of trains which the staff had 
to supply at one time was 34. It was a big 
operation. The debarkation points on the 
West Coast provided similar service. 

On the whole, the use of extension 
methods probably was not carried as far as it 
should have been. In July 1945, a little less 
than 50 per cent of the United States post 
libraries provided service through branches 
or deposit collections, and only about 12 per 
cent of the 2,000,000 books reported were in 
branches and deposit collections. Consider- 
ing the sprawling expanse of many posts and 
the irregularity of post bus service, it was not 
enough. There were understandable deter- 
rents, of course—the shoriage of personnel, 
for one. Another was the lack of centraliza- 
tion. Should the librarian of Service Club A 
on the north side of the post take care of the 
troops on the western outskirts or should the 
librarian of Service Club B in the center of 
the post do the job? Generally the librarian 
who wanted to do the job did it, but some- 
times neither had enough initiative to under- 
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take it. The best extension work was done by 
centrally organized library systems like that 
at Fort Monmouth. 


Centralized Service 


Monmouth is the classic example of what 
an able, energetic, and imaginative librarian 
can accomplish when her post commander is 
solidly behind her. The strength of the post 
fluctuated between 30,000 and 40,000. As a 
signal corps training center, it had an ab- 
normally large percentage of well educated 
men—experts in all the sciences and studies 
which have any bearing on communications. 
Those who were not experts were in training 
to become experts. The post needed a good, 
up-to-date library system. The post com- 
mander recognized the need, had the service 
command assign a librarian of proved ability, 
and then gave her the support she needed. 
The librarian reported for duty early in 1941. 
After spending her initial allotment of appro- 
priated funds for a new service club library, 
she depended chiefly on local funds, which 
were freely forthcoming. Within a year, her 
expenditures for books and other materials 
averaged about $1,600 a month; she invari- 
ably asked for more and occasionally got it. 
By the end of 1943, the library system con- 
sisted of a main library with 17,000 volumes, 
four branches with a total of 8,000 volumes, 
and 23 deposit collections with 12,000 vol- 
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Post LIBRARY, FORT MONMOUTH, NEW JERSEY 


umes. In 1944, the total inventory was 50,- 
000 volumes and the total expenditure for 
books, equipment, and supplies was $19,000. 
The staff consisted of twelve professional li- 
brarians, four sub-professional assistants, and 
four clerks; there were eleven Gray Lady 
volunteer workers in the hospital branch ; and 
each of the deposit collections was cared for 
on a part-time basis by an enlisted man. The 
librarians were paid, not from the special 
services personnel appropriation, but from 
post headquarters funds. This was usually 
considered impossible, but the Monmouth 
commander regarded the library as an es- 
sential post activity, so it was done there. In 
addition to the regular reading room, seating 
134 men, the main library contained a small 
juvenile collection and a large reference de- 
partment with two full-time librarians, and 
separate order, cataloging, and processing de- 
partments. The reference department in- 
cluded an extensive clipping file and a full 
collection of regulations, technical manuals, 
and other Army publications. There was a 
union catalog of the library system's holdings. 
The information and education office and 
classrooms for off-duty education courses 
were located in the library building. The 
courses were conducted in the evenings by 
civilian instructors from neighboring com- 
munities, and the library supplied supple- 
mentary texts, visual aids, and reference as- 
sistance. The annual library attendance 
hovered around 200,000 and the circulation 
around 155,000. Because of the special type 
of troops served and the library’s close liaison 
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with the education program, nearly as much 
nonfiction as fiction was circulated. Fort 
Monmouth was a very special case. It showed 
what could be done when the librarian was a 
real administrator and when she, the special 
services officer, and the post commander were 
all equally convinced of the value of the serv- 
ice and worked together to make it as effective 
as possible. 


Accountability 


Another deterrent to extension work was 
library ‘“‘accountability.’” To some librarians 
it seemed a deterrent to doing anything at all 
other than keeping records. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, accountability was the 
aspect of Army library work that librarians 
liked least. This is not the place for a detailed 
description of the Army's system of keeping 
property records. It is enough to say that it is 
complicated and that it embodies elaborate 
precautions against pilfering and wanton de- 
struction. Any piece of equipment that is not 
“expendable,” that is, to be consumed in use, 
is charged to an officer who becomes ‘‘account- 
able’’ for it. If it is lost or damaged, he must 
present a formal statement of the circum- 
stances of the loss or damage and prove that 
due precautions were taken and that no negli- 
gence was involved. Otherwise, somebody 
(to be determined by an investigating officer ) 
will have to pay for it. The cost of Army 
equipment makes a system like this necessary. 
It is considerably relaxed in wartime, over- 
seas, but in the States it was an unavoidable 
headache for all accountable officers. 
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The special services officers were account- 
able for books, although the actual record- 
keeping was done by the librarians. Special 
services officers were sometimes unduly con- 
cerned about the possibility of book losses. 
It was not too hard to write off normal losses 
periodically, but there was always the possi- 
bility that an auditor or an investigating officer 
would not be satisfied. Perhaps he would not 
consider that due precautions had been taken 
against loss if a book disappeared from a de- 
posit collection which had not been closely 
o— To play safe, special services 
officers usually did not permit librarians to 
place government-owned books (i.e., those 
purchased from appropriated funds) in de- 
_ posit collections. Some would not authorize 
using local-fund purchases for this purpose 
either, although they could easily be written 
off if lost. Thus, only gift books would be 
available for deposit collections, and they 
often weren't worth the trouble of circulating. 
The net effect of the book accountability reg- 
ulation was to hamper the free circulation of 
books, particularly through extension meth- 
ods. It was largely psychological—very few 
officers ever had to make good library book 
losses—but it was a real impediment, never- 
theless. It also made extra work for the li- 
brarians. Even when the ‘writing off’ was 
done without a hitch, it took a great deal of 
preliminary work—the preparation, witness- 
ing, and signing of statements, the adjustment 
of records, and the transmittal of “‘statements 


of charges” to the commanders of soldiers 
who had lost government-owned books. Men 
moved about frequently in the early years of 
the war, and a statement of charges involving 
$1.50 or less might be transmitted from post 
to post and even overseas before it caught up 
with a man. Statements which had passed 
through ten and fifteen headquarters were 
common. The transmittal comments of over- 
seas company commanders were often biting; 
they appeared to blame the whole thing on 
the fussiness of the librarians. After 1943, 
librarians were authorized to write off books 
if the men charged with them had gone over- 
seas, but their other accountability headaches 
remained. 


Special Services Officers 


Another headache for many librarians was 
the variable caliber and the excessive turnover 
of the special services officers. The hardest 
thing was the turnover. One librarian who 
served at the same post for three years had 18 
successive special services officers; not an un- 
usual case. A turnover as great as that is 
bound to be a hindrance, considering that 
librarians were supposed to “go through” 
their special services officers in dealing with 
other personnel on the post. Many librarians 
preferred to “go around”’ their special services 
officers, i.e., deal directly with the quarter- 
master, the engineer, etc., rather than explain 
what they wanted and why they wanted it to 
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In many posts where there was no hospi- 
tal librarian, the hospital library was 
operated as an extension service of the 
post library as at Tilton General Hospital. 


a special services officer who was new on the 
post and might not stay more than a few 
months. It was hard to know what to do. 
The abler librarians managed to get along, 
but those less well adapted to the confusion 
and constant change of an Army at war found 
this turnover in the officers to whom they 
were directly responsible a great trial. 


Naturally, the officers varied extremely both 
in caliber and in their attitude toward library 
service. One librarian spoke for nearly all, I 
believe, when she said that the best special 
services officers to have were “those who said, 
‘Here’s the library—run it,’ and who backed 
up their statement with enough money, type- 
writers, and help.” A special services officer 
or an assistant special services officer who took 
an active personal interest in the library was 
rather a rarity. If his interest took the prac- 
tical form of seeing to it that every detail on 
the librarian’s report was accurate, of ad- 
vising—and helping—-her to extend her serv- 
ice outside the library building, or of seeing 
that she had as many assistants as she needed, 
it was appreciated. If it took the form of 
overruling her decisions on professional mat- 
ters, she would be grateful when he was re- 
placed by someone less zealous. Some of the 
ablest special services officers —men who 
made a success of the athletic or entertain- 
ment programs—had little interest in their 
libraries and were reluctant to provide either 
sufficient money or help of any kind. This 
was the greatest challenge of all: to sell one’s 
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program to a capable but unsympathetic boss. 
Some librarians were able to meet it, some 
were not. For the latter, it was a crushing 
experience ; for the former, good training for 
the future. They learned to persuade, to re- 
sist browbeating, even to do a little brow- 
beating of their own. ‘‘A board of trustees 
holds no fears for me now,” one girl re- 
marked ; “I can stand up to anyone.” 

If her special services officer was actually 
incompetent, all the librarian could do was go 
around him as much as possible. But in such 
a case, she usually had two strikes against her. 
For if she had a succession of incompetent 
special services officers, it meant that the post 
commander undervalued morale work in 
comparison with the other activities of the 
post and therefore would not be likely to 
support her. She would have to do her job as 
well as she could without official post backing. 
In some cases it was impossible to make the 
service much mare than a gesture. Such cases 
were exceptional, but they did occur. Usually 
both the commander and the librarian were 
at fault; sometimes, too, the command li- 
brarian was not so helpful as he or she might 
have been. The Army is a highly complex 
organization. It takes more than one man or 
one woman to make an activity a complete 
success or a total failure. 

Enough has been said to show that post 
library service was exciting, stimulating, and 
above all challenging work. Most of the li- 
brarians met the challenge more than half- 
way, and the work provided its own rewards, 
both in the sense of accomplishment and in 
the obvious response of the men. A tenth of 
the men on a post might use its library facil- 
ities regularly. It was more than enough to 
swamp those facilities and to keep the li- 
brarians working till they dropped. When 
they saw their libraries crowded night after 
night, with every chair taken and men leaning 
against the walls and sitting side by side on 
the floor, they knew they were doing a job 
that really mattered. The work was hard, the 
Army atmosphere startlingly different from 
anything they had known before, and they 
often had to argue, plead, and plot to get 
what they needed. But the response of the 
men was conclusive proof that the library was 
filling a vital need. Some librarians thought 
the service was creating a nation of readers 
—a debatable assumption. There is no doubt 
that it Helped to maintain the spirit and the 
balance of thousands of civilian soldiers, to 
whom Army life was as strange and disturb- 
ing as it was to the librarians. 
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Army Libraries 


By Paul E. 


T= modern Army does not exist alone on 
food, clothing, and arms. It is provided 
with the other necessities of a well rounded 
life such as wholesome recreation including 
movies, plays, music, manual arts, sports, and 
books. The chief of special services of the 
War Department is responsible for the provi- 
sion of a well rounded recreational program 
which includes the Army Library Service. 

Despite this acceptance by the War De- 
partment of the responsibility for the provi- 
sion of a better leisure time soldier environ- 
ment, the provision of a good recreational 
program including a library service for the 

eacetime Army is no simple task. During 
World War II difficulties were experienced 
in the work of providing an effective library 
program but it was not so much a matter of 
whether there would be a library service but 
more a matter of how the program would be 
carried out. The securing of ample funds, 
the prerequisite of any library activity was 
not as trying then as it is today. 

It may as well therefore be realized that 
today the Army Library Service, including its 
numerous librarians and all officers who are 
in any way connected with its activities, has 
no easy task in maintaining the program for 
the peacetime Army. Since V-J Day, the 
Army Library Service has experienced adver- 
sities, from those at post level as at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, where the library burned 
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Army librarians distributed more than 
6,000,000 magazines and paper books to 
troops from Leyte to Laoag. 
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The supervisor steps out of an Army library 
in the Philippines. 


to the ground, to the War Department where 
a struggle ensued over funds for the payment 
of librarians. 

There has been a sharp reduction in the 
number of librarians in the Army Library 
Service since V-J Day. Those who remain 
quite frankly now want to know what is to 
be their future or, more specifically, whether 
they are to have a future in the Army Li- 
brary Service. They want to know whether 
or not they should leave the Army work and 
become affiliated with some civilian library 
while the demand for librarians is great. The 
uncertainty of the status of appropriated 
funds for their pay makes one in authority 
very cautious about giving these professional 
people any definite assurance as to their 
future. 


Another problem which the Army librar- 
ian and the Army Library Service has con- 
tinuously had to face is that of educating 
and informing new special services officers in 
the work and mission of the Army Library 
Service. The tremendous number of officers 
and enlisted men who were separated from 
the Army after V-J Day vata ae many ex- 
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In the winter of 1944, the European Theater library branch was given nearly a million 
magazines -which had accumulated in an Army Exchange Service warehouse. French 
laborers sorted the magazines and assembled them into sets under the supervision of two 
enlisted librarians. The sets were issued to hospitals and combat units. The warehouse 
was unheated and workers and supervisors alike had to keep moving or freeze. 


perienced special services officers, and many 
individuals without training in special serv- 
ices work were given special services assign- 
ments. This administrative personnel turn- 
over is trying on all as well as the Army 
librarian. In one case a post librarian had had 
five special services officers in six months. 

In June 1946 the Army experienced a re- 
organization which abolished nine service 
commands and consolidated several to make 
up six Army areas. This required command 
librarians in certain cases to supervise a much 





A rest center in the Chenimenil area, France 
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larger geographical area covering a larger 
number of installations usually with no addi- 
tional supervisory personnel to help carry the 
additional administrative load. 

Many problems were experienced with the 
inactivation of Army posts, with the corre 
sponding closure of the post libraries. This 
required consolidation of book collections 
and the declaration of libraries as surplus to 
the Army's needs. Some post librarians ab- 
sorbed collections of over 10,000 volumes 
from libraries that had closed. Others had te 
inventory their library in a very short time 
upon notice of inactivation of the posts, and 
had to have all records in order. The work 
of consolidation of two collections into one 
workable collection required hours of tedious 
labor in addition to regular duties. Dupli 
cates and obsolete books had to be discarded, 
acquisition records had to be combined, and 
all records had to be made to conform. Two 
commands in the United States established 
library depots, one at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, and the other at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, where surplus books were shipped 
when a library was closed. These depots 
worked to the advantage of all concerned. 
Between January 1946 and May 1947 a 
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total of approximately 528,000 volumes was 
turned over to the Veterans Administration 
and 401,400 volumes excess to the needs of 
posts in the United States were shipped 
overseas. 

The Army Library Service since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities has gone through a transi- 
tional period. The library program has con- 
tinued despite adversities to its operation, but 
perhaps some of the things that have hap- 
pened for special services on the credit side 
of the ledger may indicate that this program 
which means so much to the everyday sol- 
dier's welfare and his mental improvement 
will not be allowed to die. 

Special services of the War Department 
has been given a new place—it is now one 
of the technical and administrative services 
in the War Department. Officers may be as- 
signed to special services work for a period 
of three years, making special services their 
major duty and not just one of their addi- 
tional duties; a school for the training of 
special services officers has been established 
at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey; and last but 
not least, commanders in all echelons of com- 
mand are interested in the provision of a 





Though the largest and most centrally 
located, the Rykom library is not as 
haughty as that moat indicates. 


high type of professional services for their 
troops. 

In the fiscal year 1947-1948, there are more 
adversities to be expected since the amount 
of appropriated funds available for the pay 
of librarians has been substantially reduced. 
This means that a majority of the librarians 
needed for the program will be paid from 
nonappropriated funds, that is, profits of the 
Army post exchanges and the Army motion 
pictures. 

The key persons in the Army Library Serv- 
ice in each major Army and Air Forces com- 





A private shares some funnies with German children. (Photo first appeared July 16, 1945 
in “Battle Baby,” the overseas edition of Newsweek.) 
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Readers make themselves comfortable in 
a Field Artillery Battalion in Grafenwohr. 


mand is the command librarian. In all, there 
are roughly 22 such commands in the Army 
including those in continental United States 
and overseas, including the headquarters of 
the Far Eastern Command, plus the sub- 
commands for troops in Korea, the Philip- 
pines and the Marianas; the Mid-Pacific 
Area, including the Hawaiian Islands; the 
Alaskan Department ; the Caribbean Defense 
Command, including Panama and the An- 
tilles; and the European Command. 

The two most extensive library programs 
overseas are those in the Western Pacific and 
in Europe. As of 31 December 1946 there 
was a total of 350 libraries and 128 profes- 








sional librarians in the Western Pacific, and 
in Europe a total of 345 libraries and 82 
professional librarians. 

The Army Library Service maintains all 
types, sizes and descriptions of libraries in 
the various commands. Libraries are located 
in huts, service clubs, tents, barracks, hospi- 
tals. At Niirnberg, Germany, ‘Located in a 
building next to the Palace of Justice where 
the men are billeted, the library has a large 
room with comfortable lounge chairs, cur- 
tains, a piano, rug on floor, and good lighting 
facilities. This unit has a branch library for 
a group of their troops stationed in another 
part of the city." A tank battalion library in 
Su Saeng-Ne, Korea, had to close for two 
weeks due to lack of heating facilities and 
almost complete change of personnel. 

In order to assist librarians in the various 
installations in Japan, the 8th Army librarian 
established a catalog department for all the 
libraries in the area, developing an extremely 
simplified procedure, issuing mimeographed 
classification outlines of books in the com- 
mand, with supplements for new books or 
for specialized collections received. 

At post level in the United States, the li- 
braries are being reorganized on a centralized 
administrative scheme. This administrative 
organization allows for maximum utilization 
of trained as well as untrained personnel. 
Technical processes including book-ordering, 
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Library of the U.S. Seventh Army Quartermaster Technical Training School, 


Mannheim, Germany 
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cataloging, and accessioning are carried on 
in the central library and other libraries are 
scattered over the post acting as branches of 
the main library. A large number of Army 
posts which formerly had several separately 
operated libraries have now been reorganized 
in this way, as for example, the library system 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

There are many things about Army library 
service which make this work one of the most 
interesting types of library work. No librar- 
ian who has worked in this program can say 
that there was ever a dull moment in her 
Army experience. Army libraries are repre- 
sented in the large permanent posts, in iso- 
lated locations with traveling libraries, book- 
mobiles, on troop transports, and in hospitals. 





Strictly nonstandard library building in 
Okinawa 


The large general hospitals come first, as far 
as library service for patients is concerned, 
since they take care of soldiers who are physi- 
cally incapacitated for long periods, but the 
patient in the smaller station hospital is not 
forgotten. 


Since V-J Day the reading interests of sol- 
diers have changed somewhat in nonfiction 
fields. Immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities soldiers became interested in voca- 
tional subjects, and books on home planning 
and building. For recreational reading the 
ever popular mysteries and westerns headed 
the list. The general complexion of the Army 
has also changed in regard to age-groups. 
The older men began to return to civilian 
pursuits and their places gradually were taken 
by younger men and even teen-age boys. So 
the librarian’s book selection work had to be 
adjusted to this change, supplying the current 
best sellers and books on photography, sports, 
humor, and psychology. 
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Army library supervisor puddles through 


It is the responsibility of the library branch 
of special services in the War Department 
to see that this extensive library program is 
held together, that the high professional 
standards of services are continued, and that 
the Army library program will not degen- 
erate into a service wherein libraries are oper- 
ated by untrained help with only warehouses 
of old books—not at all a live, useful service. 

One of the latest activities of the library 
branch is the development of a new book kit 
for monthly distribution to all libraries over- 
seas. This kit contains approximately 25 
titles and is distributed to some 730 separate 
libraries. Selections are primarily of new 
books and are designed to supplement exist- 
ing collections in overseas libraries. Selection 
is made of titles of interest to all overseas 
libraries. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
selections are nonfiction, popular treatment 
of the subject having preference over the 
more technical presentation. Reading pref- 





A chapel converted into a library 
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Room service with a bedside manner, in 


Tenth General Hospital, in the Philippines. 


erences among soldiers overseas, as furnished 
in reports from librarians, are studied to 
determine those subjects which are univer- 
sally popular. Whenever it is possible, selec- 
tions are made in advance of publication. In 
this way certain titles are ready for shipment 
in these sets at the same time they are released 
to booksellers in the United States. In these 
instances Army libraries overseas will have 
the books on hand when the periodicals con- 
taining reviews arrive, a boon to libraries 
with avid readers who appear, newspaper in 


hand, demanding the book reviewed therein. 
These sets of books, beginning with the July 
shipment, contained acetate book-jacket cov- 
ers designed to lengthen the life of the book, 
book cards, pockets and catalog cards. Upon 
selection of titles for each series, the list is 
supplied to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
which completely catalogs each book in the 
set. Sets of cards, including the one on the 
main entry and additional ones for the title 
and each subject analytic, are made. This 
saves the librarian on the receiving end many 
man-hours of time in cataloging and process- 
ing the books. 

The library branch subscribes to 40 differ- 
ent magazine titles for the overseas libraries. 
The magazines as selected represent those of 
universal interest in a wide range of subjects. 

The recruitment of librarians for overseas 
duty is continuing, seeking energetic, attrac- 
tive, professional librarians who have the 
necessary ambition and adventurous spirit 
for serving in the Army Library Service in 
the European and Western Pacific Com- 
mands. The high professional quality of the 
Army Library Service will be maintained for 
the peacetime Army to continue to provide 
a cultural, informational, and recreational li- 
brary program for the Army equal to the 
best public library service afforded civilians. 





U.S. Army Signal Corps 


ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE 
Army sends trained librarians to work in overseas service clubs 
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Pacific Panorama 


By Jane Fairweather * 


HIS is no learned treatise covering the 
chronological account of Army library 
service in the Pacific nor is it a survey of the 
reading habits of the American soldier over- 
seas who, with his buddies, represents a cross 
section of the United States. Instead, you 
might be interested in a more or less personal 
saga of the evolution, and in some cases revo- 
lution, of several professional librarians sud- 
denly exposed to a new scheme of things. 
All of it was foreign to the stable, and in 
many cases sedate, pattern of activity asso- 
ciated with the traditional library way of life. 
The hardest obstacle to be overcome by all 
librarians, who arrived for assignment, runs 
something like this: “Why does the Army 
have a library program if it doesn’t intend to 
provide all the tools to accomplish the mis- 
sion ?”” But once the girls got on to the idea 
that it was our job to convince those holding 
the purse strings, or the keys to the typewriter 
warehouse, or s6me other “gold mine,” they 
began on a twenty-four-hour-a-day schedule 
to make their needs known and to sell librar- 
ies to people, -whd; in some cases, saw no 
reason for having them. ‘‘They already had 
a book.” “‘ 

There is a story of one librarian much im- 
bued with the mission-of making her library 
a going concern, who attended-a big recep- 
tion. A general conversationally asked her, 
learning she was an Army librarian, what 
they could do for her. Though he no doubt 
confidently expected her to say, “And what 
can we do for you, General; how about a 
couple of dozen of the latest best sellers?” 
she spoke right from the heart and told him 
they needed some grass planted in front of 
her library to control the terrific dust. What 
was her surprise to find the next day a crew of 
men working to transplant grass. The gen- 
eral turned out to be the only person who 
could have authorized the project so he really 
was a fairy godfather in disguise. Not all of 
the stories were like Cinderella's. There was 
one isolated camp where those responsible 
would not even have a library as they wanted 
the men to work hard in the daytime and 
didn’t want them “‘sitting up nights reading” 
when they ought to be sleeping. 





* Chief Arm 
Headquarters, 
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Librarian, Far East Coramand, General 
okyo, Japan. 
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Decorations in a library in Pusan, Korea, 
show a Korean motif 


With the bombing of Pearl Harbor the 
libraries on Army posts in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands were out of date. Therefore we didn’t 
have the ordinary equipment to be found in 
libraries of comparable size in civilian life. 
These needs included catalog cases, charging 
boxes, library supplies, furniture, Dewey 
decimals, and many more. Those struggling 
with cataloging were heard constantly mutter- 
ing to themselves in an effort to recall from 
memory Dewey numbers and decimal points. 
They would frantically ask each other, “What 
is the number for deep sea diving? It isn’t 
in the 700’s,” and ‘Are submarines in the 
transportation section?’’ ‘Are the Bonin Is- 
lands in the Pacific?” “Is The Egg and I fic- 
tion or biography?” 

The greatest lack was reading materials 
themselves. The peaceful, sleepy atmosphere 
of the existing post libraries was rudely shat- 
tered and almost immediately all troops were 
moved from garrisons into field positions. 
When the first furor had died away and there 
was no more excitement forthcoming there 
was a great need to transport books, maga- 
zines, and pig oa to the men. The col- 
lections were inadequate and for the most 
part unsuitable for this purpose, but never- 
theless there was born in the early days of 
1942 a field service of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment which was later to develop into 2,000 
portable library units with small collections 
of bound volumes changed regularly. The 
first portables were egg crates which soon 
proved their impracticability in the first rain, 
for the majority of troops were not under 
cover at that date. However, this was evolved 
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(with considerably more effort than I am 
describing here) into a portable library, de- 
signed by Major Poullada, which when 
placed under a tarpaulin was weatherproof 
to a large degree. 


The earliest books so distributed were the 
white elephants from the libraries, but gradu- 
ally the Victory books arrived complete, with 
many duplicate sets of the Life of Walter 
Page and an interesting work published in 
1897 with menus for tasty breakfasts for the 
new bride to prepare for her husband. Many 
articles have been written on finding books 
in the Victory book collections on the care 
and feeding of infants, and the children’s 
books which slipped in. We were grateful 
for the books, however, and did all that we 
could to sift out the unsuitable ones before 
they reached the men. In fact, one of the 
most interesting displays I have seen is one 
arranged by the library in Hilo, which was 
responsible for servicing all Army personnel 
on the island of Hawaii. From the share of 
Victory books sent to that island they ar- 
ranged the ‘‘freaks’’ and the display attracted 
a great deal of attention and afforded much 
amusement. A book on Japanese flower ar- 
rangement, for example, was hardly con- 
sidered an adequate substitute for Japanese 
language phrase books in the Army orienta- 
tion program and elicited the usual grim 
brand of soldier humor. As one single- 
minded GI put it on seeing the book, 
“Brother, first they teach us how to kill 
them; now they're teaching us how to dec- 
orate their graves.” 


Some of the girls were most ingenious at 
finding substitutes for the equipment which 
we were short of, and those where happiest 
who were most adept at contriving something 
out of nothing. The first girls to be assigned 
to Manila rode for miles over bumpy roads 
in a jeep or weapons carrier through clouds 
of dust. In fact, the dust in Manila, which 
was constantly stirred up by the traffic, hung 
over the city like a thick fog. These first li- 
brarians found that the only cutting instru- 
ments that they could lay their hands on to 
trim book blurbs were the small sewing 
scissors which they had brought from Hawaii 
with them as part of their personal equip- 
ment. They took to carrying these in their 

ket books until, rumor has it, one was ap- 
prehended for carrying a concealed weapon 
without a permit. 


In Japan there was some local color added 
when one librarian arrived to find a helper 
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trimming blurbs -with a Samurai sword. 
There are always a few devotees to the 
stapling machine who feel that is the solution 
to all problems—and those who feel that way 
about Scotch tape, too. However, one young 
soldier in a library was found to be stapling 
the card and pocket in the back—ausually with 
the card in the pocket, making it impossible 
to separate either. 

One enterprizing young woman found that 
the lack of white shellac could be compen- 
sated for by using Standard Oil floor hard- 
ener. One hospital librarian on Guam used 
the cover of her typewriter case to carry books 
to the wards. The luxury of book trucks was 
unknown! Even that lack was overcome in 
time, for the librarians searched the dumps 
for wheels and designed their own. 


Color Classification 


For the operation of field service it was 
soon found that some designation on the 
books would have to be made to enable the 
soldiers delivering them to assist in changing 
the book collections. A color classification 
had been devised by the sergeant in charge 
using dots of paint on the backs to indicate 
mysteries, westerns, and nonfiction. With my 
advent to the scheme of things I was full of 
ideas and elaborate schemes designed to pro- 
duce a more complex field system and ex- 
emplify the best of ‘the profession.” Shades 
of Mudge, Mann, Flexner, and Akers! ! ! 

These ideas of mine were constantly sub- 
jected (fortunately) to questioning. Why 
were we going to do it? Was it necessary in 
order for a man to read a book? How long 
would it take, and how much work would it 
involve before its benefits could be realized ? 
My first reluctance to give up these tried and 
true systems with which I had been so in- 
doctrinated produced a conflict of no small 
proportion within myself. With a growing 
realization of my job, serving tremendous 
numbers of men and the time element so 
vital, and few workers, I was forced gradually 
to be persuaded to abandon some of these 
forms. I have found overseas that. once li- 
brarians ceased to be reluctant about clinging 
to the old and traditional, and devoted those 
same energies to an unbiased appraisal of 
the job at hand, they are better equipped to 
do a good job because of their professional 
training. 

The Army has summed this up well in the 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual in what they call 
“estimate of the situation.” “Every military 
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operation should have a definite aim. . . 
The course of action adopted should be the 
result of a sound decision. A sound decision 
results from a timely and proper estimate of 
the situation.” The most outstanding ex- 
ample of this was the mission of the first 
girls assigned to the Philippines. At first, 
confronted with no paste, no cards and pock- 
ets, no ink for lettering, no scissors (which 
was mentioned above), no typewriters, it 
would seem that you couldn't have a library. 
At last we all came to realize that if we were 
sound in our estimate of the situation we 
would have to admit that it was primarily 
one of distribution of the books to the men 
before they were on their way home. Instead 
of devising cards and pockets when you had 
neither, and no typewriter, a charging sheet 
was set up where the men could sign in a 
notebook for the books they had borrowed, 
and overdues could be traced that same way. 
This simple solution has met with all kinds 
of attitudes on the part of the librarians who 
have newly arrived, and now with the occu- 
pation settling down into some kind of a 
routine, there is every evidence that the situa- 
tion should be surveyed constantly to make 
sure that we are making subsequent sound 
decisions to achieve our mission in a chang- 
ing pattern. Surely trained librarians deserve 
a fate better than being tied hand and foot 
to a typewriter and 3” x 5” cards. 

The trials and tribulations of getting books 
has played no small part in the daily grind. 
In the earliest days no funds were avai!sble 
to purchase books to serve men in field posi- 
tions. The funds allocated in many instances 
were restricted to local expenditures, but the 
bookstores in Honolulu were allowed only a 
limited amount of postal weight each week, 
and their market was greater than the supply. 
Too, the old Army accountability was one 
bugaboo of all concerned. Under regula- 
tions, library books at $2 apiece were to be 
as carefully accounted for as a million-dollar 
gun. This left you little leeway to cover the 
limited life span of a book and the tremen- 
dous numbers of rats with discriminating 
tastes for the paste and glue in the library 
books, and the dampness of the wide open 
spaces in the tropics where the rain comes 
down in torrents. Thousands of books have 
been lost because the Army moved men in 
large numbers “in the night” bound for stra- 
tegic places. It just isn’t good form for an 
Army librarian to inquire too closely into a 
man’s whereabouts until after ‘the shootin” 
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is over, and though it makes you feel more 
patriotic it does leave definite gaps in your 
book collection. All of these were important 
problems which taxed the patience of all 
concerned and were a constant worry to those 
responsible. 

One amphibious truck battalion solicited 
us for books before each assault on which 
they were sent. They needed books which 
would not have to be returned. After their 
first call we saved books which could no 
longer be used so that after their long trip to 
the target they could throw them overboard 
and not be encumbered for the battle. Each 
time there was always the depressing thought 
that they would not be returning. 

The plans evolved by the War Department 
for providing traveling libraries were hailed 
with delight and they came already boxed in 
shelves. These were first shipped to Hawaii 
for transhipment to the small islands which 
had never before come into our ken. We had 
to look them up on the map to know where 
they were or how to spell them. Code names 
for these further confused the issue, but were 
necessary for security. The efforts of any 
headquarters to assemble collections of books 
for general distribution invites cries of deri- 
sion from the readers. In one standard set 
Emily Post’s Etiquette was one of the titles 
Standing in a chow line with a tin tray, poli: 
ing the company area of cigarette butts in 
shapeless fatigues certainly does not call for 
drawing-room grace; conversely, though, it’s 
likely to heighten the desire for escape in the 
pages of a best seller. 

One bright young thing had dreams of 
writing a satire entitled ‘Emily on the Post’ 
covering all those difficult situations such as 
do you find out tactfully; but early in the 
game, whether or not he’s married? How to 
generate just one more ecstatic gurgle of ap 
preciation when shown the millionth blurred 
outline of a slightly blowsy, more than 
toothy, blonde leering lumpishly out of a 
wo-n snapshot? How to inquire imperson 
ally in a camp in the field whether or not they 
have facilities for women when you know 
it’s silly to ask brightly for “the little girls’ 
room. 

The tropic and semi-tropic islands to which 
we distributed books were completely con- 
fused on their objective when they received 
multiple copies of Skiing for the Battlefield. 
They have never reported too much of a 
demand on a coral atoll, where the only water 
is brought in by ship, for Matthias’ How to 
Design and Install Plumbing. 
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The finest single venture in distributing 
reading materials was the plan of the War 
Department for mailing magazines and 
Armed Services Editions to the military units 
direct. The high point of one Christmas cele- 
bration enjoyed by a small group of men on 
Anguar saw the arrival of 20 sets of the latest 
selections of Armed Services Editions on 
Christmas Eve. 


For Men Only 


Adjusting collections to the tastes of “men 
only” calls for supernatural powers. It is 
difficult to explain to such a public why there 
are so many copies of Literary England 
(which the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
generous enough to donate) and so few of 
Thorne Smith. It was a definite revolutionary 
step which enabled me to progress from a 
rather conservative public library attitude 
about the wisdom of purchasing one copy 
each of all Thorne Smith titles, or at least of 
those that might be considered the least ob- 
jectionable, to boldly requisitioning 25 and 
at last 150 at a time of all titles that might 
be considered popular. Sex you know, me 
dear! Mysteries were a drug on the market, 
and as one soldier put it, “you don’t crave a 
mystery when you gotta be on guard all 
night.” There was strange and unprece- 
dented popularity for such magazines as 
Vogue and Mademoiselle. One young 
woman capitalized on the interest in fashions 
and posted entire ads from Vogue complete 
with prices with the caption, “What the girls 
back home are. wearing’’ and in smaller letters 
and brackets ‘(if they can afford it).”” When 
the men overseas were anxiously awaiting 
their turn to go home they were very much 
interested in house plans, farms and farm 
management, and furniture-making, already 
turning their attention to picking up the 
threads of living in a postwar world. 

In Hawaii one great calamity was the 
crashing of an airplane into the warehouse 
end of our building, which burned our small 
stock of fiction. When we finally caught up 
with the rescue squad they had formed a line 
and were carrying out the 700 surplus copies 
of Columbia Encyclopedia, ‘the books being 
so large we knew they wuz important, 
Ma'am.” These together with hundreds of 
copies of Van Doren’s World Poetry they 
were careful to save. At that time the only 
real interest evinced in poetry was a terrific 
demand for This Is My Beloved, which was 
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copied (the choice parts) for letters to “the 
one and only back home.” Many of the li- 
brarians being avid poetry fans themselves 
tried to interest their public in their favorites. 
However, no positive poll has been recorded 
on this for the only sure way to see that the 
patron absorbed the poetry was to read aloud 
to him after dinner. 


When the uniforms for librarians first ar- 
rived in Hawaii, no one knew what they were 
for some time and guards on all gates would 
flash a snappy salute rather than run the ris 
of failing to salute. Because so few people 
recognized us as an Army service, associating 
it sometimes with the Red Cross and some- 
times with the Salvation Army, we had little 
patches made reading Army Library Servite 
to be worn on our sleeves under the rainbow. 
One librarian was riding on the bus and 
found a little lady scrutinizing her closely 
and looking intently at the patch but looking 
away whenever she would catch her eye. 
Finally the lady had enough courage to ask 
her what the patch said. Learning that it was 
Army Library Service, the little lady was em- 
barrassed and did not want to tell what made 
her go off into gales of laughter. She finally 
managed to say that she had thought it said 
Army Laundry Service and she added that she 
had thought it was a great pity that such a 
nice looking girl would have to work so hard 
in a laundry. 


Much credit goes to the girls for making 
libraries attractive, thus exposing more than 
a few citizens of the United States to a 
philosophy that a library was not a place 
where “‘silence is golden,” but where it is 
possible to combine attractiveness with com- 
fort and still be effective as a library. To 
relate a few of their efforts—when mattresses 
would be declared ready for salvage, the girls 
would go and beg them and have them fumi- 
gated and cut down into cushions for garden 
furniture (which the men themselves made in 
many instances) and cover them with what- 
ever material they could find. 

The lack of flower containers was allevi- 
ated by covering tin cans with colored paper, 
native weaving, or painting them. Wall 
brackets could be made by not cutting off all 
the top of the can and bending it back. These 
the girls filled with vines that would grow in 
water, and in most instances they were one 
block ahead of the mosquito control inspector 
in changing the water before his weekly test. 
The boys attending the library usually forgot 
this little task. 
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In every instance they used native mate- 
rials, and quonset huts have been made into 
some of the best looking libraries we have. 
In the Philippine Islands many libraries were 
built with bamboo and sawali. Bulletin 
boards framed with bamboo are most attrac- 
tive, and materials from the salvage dumps 
and converted to some use have greatly in- 
creased the attractiveness of all the libraries. 
One young Filipino assistant in Manila had 
the readers write little short annotations 
about the books that they had read and posted 
them on her bamboo-trimmed bulletin board, 
thereby increasing the circulation of all the 
books so treated. In Korea they were fortu- 
nate to have Japanese scrolls from bundles 
of repatriated Japanese and they have made 
good use of brass articles which had been 
gathered by the — to make bullets. 
These were used as flower containers and ash 
trays, as size and shape indicated. Since sup- 
plies have become mrad ge ore in the post 
exchanges they have used gift paper to cover 
unpainted library shelves to make them more 
attractive. One library which had been de- 
signed from scratch, used, in addition to 
overhead lights and lamps, top shelves with 
lights installed in them with a glass front on 
which had been painted Japanese scenes. The 
lack of a glass case did not stop the librarians 
in Saipan from displaying a very nice collec- 
tion of shells which belonged to one of the 
borrowers. They took a bookcase and fas- 
tened acetate over the shelves, which worked 
very well. Book ends were made from scrap 
pieces of wood and metal and one division 
adorned theirs with their division insignia. 
In the Philippines they used strips of airplane 
matting for a fence to protect a small plot of 
flowers planted in front of the library. This 
had been painted and was most attractive. 














Central Bindery 


A central bindery in Hawaii was estab- 
lished by expanding the limited bindery fa- 
cilities existent in the Schofield Barracks 
library. We were fortunate to obtain the 
services of an enlisted man who had been 
employed formerly in a bindery before com- 
ing into the Army. When books were 
weeded out of the Victory books as unsuit- 
able or in poor condition, we were delighted 
to rip off the covers and they were used to 
rebind popular titles. it was a blessing to see 
how many books published in the early 
1900's had no printing on either the front or 
back covers and these were admirably suited 
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to our purpose. The bindery put new backing 
on these in bright colors, and in many in- 
stances printed the author and title on the 
front. 

A letter which we received from a young 
Filipino librarian transferred to Okinawa 
from Manila stated he wanted to resign. He 
said that he could not see why they wanted 
to have a librarian anyway and it was ‘indeed 
a woeful life.” Not all of this has been a 
woeful life and there have been lots of laughs 
in with all the woes. 

A recent set of books contained The Mar- 
riage Reader. One of the officers of military 
government had borrowed the book and it 
was lying on his desk when a Korean man 
asked if he could use it, for there was infor- 
mation in the chapter on birth control which 
he needed. The officer was delighted at this 
interest and already was beginning to dream 
sociological dreams of the benefits to the 
entire people if the information could reach 
them. The next day the book was returned, 
though, because it did not contain the right 
information. The Korean had hoped to find 
how you could be sure that it would be a boy. 

In one of the larger post libraries the li- 
brarian was much amused to find a new “‘ref- 
erence’’ card in the catalog reading, “For 
books on radio see me. Signed—Sgt. Doe, 
Librarian.” We all thought it very funny, 
but were as much chagrined the other day to 
have a patron complain that she had found 
with the mysteries Killing of the Peace, but 
wheg she got it home, it turned out to be 
about the Versailles Treaty. The supervisor 
in One area by chance was weeding out the 
collection and found lives and times of archie 
and mehitabel in biography! 

Not all of the mistakes are made by the 
assistants in the libraries, for one officer per- 
sists in his belief that the only thing that 
makes a real library is accession numbers, 
but he insists on referring to those as ascen- 
sion numbers. After preparing a very graphic 
chart on the library operation in one area the 
section head asked why the books which 
represented a given number of volumes of 
the bookstock were all complete but the last 
one which was only half of a book. When 
the librarian explained that it was only half 
of the quantity represented by the complete 
ones, he told her to go ahead and get some 
more books so that they could all be com- 
plete! ! 

We have had classes for newly arrived li- 
brarians and though the value of the classes 
is not disputed, the girls themselves have 
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poked fun at them and the little examination 
which is given at the end. Several members 
of one group in the Philippines drafted some 
examination questions of their own and here 
are a few. Won't you try your overseas 


adaptability ? 


Please choose the phrase which most closely 
agrees with your own philosophy and put the 
proper letter in the appropriate space to the right 
of the question. If you desire to explain your 
choice, note comments. 

1. When setting up a new library on a post, if 
the commanding officer insists that you enter- 
tain him (in such projects as beer drinking, 
swimming, and/or sightseeing) instead of 
doing your work, how should you handle the 
problem ? 


a. Turn the books over to the EM librarian 
and let him worry about their arrange- 
ment. 

b. Set the volumes in any old way and pray 
no supervisor will show up to inspect. 

c. Work all morning and play all afternoon 
and night. 

d. Tell the commanding officer you have to 
work and have no time to devote to pot- 
bellied colonels anyhow. 

2. If constant travel is necessary in your job, 
which would you do? 

a. Go to the general and demand a staff car. 

b. Find a boy friend who works in a motor 
pool. 

c. Flag rides from all friends and acquaint- 
ances and do business wherever you can 
manage to go. 

d. Ride in your own broken-down jeep and 
carry a pillow. 

3. When asked to submit a budget showing 
personnel and funds needed for the ensuing 

term do you 

a. Show an accurate count of all present 

activities ? 

b. List needs according to rumors of over-all 
expansion and rumors of over-all reduc- 
tion? 

c. Guess at what you need and add % for 
good measure ? 

Comment: From past experiences, it is sug- 
gested adding 90 per cent over actual amount 
needed since the amount requested is usually 
reduced 90 per cent when allotted. 


The library program in the Pacific should 
go ahead and we are hoping to have a better 
year than ever before, using trained librarians 
more effectively for the improvement of serv- 
ice. We have left behind the pressure of a 
distribution phase under wartime conditions 
and now with the arrival of families and 
civilian workers, the Army library in the Far 
East Command is pinch-hitting overseas for 
both the corner drugstore rental shelf and 
the tremendous public library systems spread 
throughout the United States. Wouldn’t you 
like to come and join us? 
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The Reading Navy 


By Dorothy F. Deininger * 


A MARINE DIVISION about to embark 

from Norfolk in the early days of the 
war notified the library section of the 
Navy's Bureau of Naval Personnel, which 
is responsible for providing library service to 
the Navy including the Marine Corps, and 
over 6,000 books were selected and packed 
for them. The transport could not take all 
the needed supplies and among the crates 
set aside for later delivery were the books. 
The commanding officer discovered this as 
the men were filing up the gangway. He 
urged the skipper to find space for them for 
he knew the ship’s library would not pro- 
vide enough reading matter. No storage 
space for the books could be found so the 
ingenious Marines, never lacking in origi- 
nality, opened the boxes and each man as 
he went aboard added a book to his pack. 
This incident is just one indication of the 
importance attached to books by the men in 
the service. 


Necessary Part 


From the very outset of the war the Navy 
and Marines were convinced that books were 
a necessary part of their wartime equipment 
for they had been accustomed to finding a 
library on each ship and station. The Navy 
on V-J Day had over 9,000 shipboard and 
station libraries. Over 400 professional civil- 
ian librarians were then on duty at stations 
and Naval district headquarters providing 
library service for both shore-based person- 
nel and the fleet units as they touched port. 
With the decrease in the size of the Navy 
the library activities have been reduced cor- 
respondingly and about 1,700 active libraries 
remain in which some 50 professional li- 
brarians are employed. A large percentage 
of Naval personnel is afloat and of course 
no civilian librarians are with the fleet! 

The provision of library service was not 
a new wartime development as far as the 
Navy was concerned, for a centrally admin- 
istered library program for the fleet and field 
service had been in operation since the First 
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Navy Library in the Canal Zone 


World War. Early records of the time of 
John Paul Jones show that books were always 
to be found on naval vessels although in 
those days they were limited to books to aid 
officers in professional duties. The modern 
library movement was brought to the Navy 
during World War I by the campaign of 
the American Library Association to supply 
reading matter to sailors and soldiers. Recog- 
nizing the importance of libraries as an aid 
to training and morale, the Navy in 1919 
set up a library program under the direction 
of librarian Charles Harvey Brown. The 
service continued to develop under the lead- 
ership of Isabel Du Bois who, as head of 
the library section, worked under the train- 
ing division and later under the newly estab- 
lished welfare division of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Naval Personnel (formerly known as the 
Bureau of Navigation). 

What does the Navy expect these libraries 
to provide? Their function is threefold—to 
furnish information, to supplement the train- 
ing program, to encourage and develop read- 
ing for recreation. The latter is broadly in- 
terpreted to include voluntary reading for 
self-improvement. 

It was accepted that ships and stations as 
well as mobile units were each entitled to a 
library book collection upon commissioning 
and to continuing automatic shipments of 
new books periodically as well as replace- 
ments for worn and lost books and special 
book needs which were furnished on request. 
The minimum basic collection on shore aver- 
aged 2 books per man and 1% per capita 
afloat. Collections are not standardized as 
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far as individual titles are concerned but all 
contain a variety of material suited to various 
tastes and interests. 


Large station libraries were staffed with 
professional civil service librarians while at 
smaller stations and on board large ships the 
chaplain was usually charged with responsi- 
bility for the library which was operated by 
enlisted personnel assigned as collateral duty. 


The peacetime organization of the admin- 
istrative office which was responsible for li- 
brary service was readily adapted to meet the 
needs of a Navy and Marine Corps of un- 
precedented wartime strength. The program 
was modified and the pace changed to fulfill 
requirements of a Navy engaged in global 
war. 

Funds to implement this program of li- 
brary service to the Navy including the 
Marine Corps are provided in an appropri- 
ation known as “Libraries, Navy,’’ which is 
used for books and salaries of librarians. 
During the years 1941 to 1945 the Navy and 
Marine Corps increased to a total of nearly 
four million, which was over twelve times its 
size prior to Pearl Harbor. In the fiscal year 
1945, for example, the expenditures for 
books and salaries of the librarians averaged 
approximately seventy-five cents per man. 
Periodicals, library supplies and equipment 
are procured from other funds, as are book 
collections for newly constructed ships. In 


addition, supplementary book purchases are 
often made by ships and stations from local 
funds. During the war the Victory Book 
Campaign contributions were used to sup- 
plement library collections. 


Ad ministration 


Administering an expanding library pro- 
gram of this magnitude was not an easy 
matter. First of all there were problems of 
selection, appointment, and indoctrination of 
both the headquarters and field staff. Re- 
sponsibility for providing librarians was cen- 
tralized and the authority for their appoint- 
ment and so forth delegated by the Secretary 
of the Navy to the head of the library 
section. All appointments were under civil 
service and grades ranged from grade four 
of the professional service to subprofessional 
grade four with a few in the lower grade 
three. This made it possible to develop a 
corps who could be transferred and promoted 
where it seemed necessary for the good of 
the service. Also standards could be main- 
tained by drawing on trained personnel 
throughout the country instead of limiting 
appointments to local candidates. 

It was the aim to provide a professional 
civilian librarian for shore-based activities 
having concentrations of 2,000 or more en- 
listed personnel and for hospitals of 500 or 
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more beds. Assistant librarians were ap- 
pointed for the larger stations. In some cases 
—where there were a number of branch or 
unit libraries such as at Naval Training Cen- 
ter, Great Lakes, Illinois; Sampson, New 
York ; Bainbridge, Maryland ; and the Marine 
Barracks at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina— 
there were staffs of from 18 to 25 librarians 
and assistants on duty. These libraries were 
comparable to a public library with a branch 
system. Most positions were in the United 
States but librarians were also assigned to 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and, 
after the occupation, Guam. 


Despite the whole-hearted cooperation of 
the Civil Service Commission and the Navy's 
own efforts at recruiting, the supply of quali- 
fied librarians was not sufficient to keep all 
positions filled. Some librarians went into 
uniform and to their disappointment found 
that in the Navy and Marine Corps it was 
the policy to employ civilian rather than 
service personnel in libraries although en- 
listed men and women were often assigned 
to libraries for part-time duty. 


The chance to build a library from scratch, 
the comparative freedom from technical li- 
brary routines, and the informal atmosphere 
of Navy libraries appealed to librarians in- 
terested in vitalizing library programs and 
development of reader's advisory work. The 
goal in these libraries was and is to bring 
books and readers together; technical pro- 
cesses are minimized. Most of the new war- 
time activities were planned only for tem- 
porary use and there was no need for minute 
cataloging or accumulation of permanent ref- 
erence collections. Civilian libraries and the 
old established service libraries were very 
generous in lending books as well as biblio- 
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graphical and reference assistance to meet the 
unusual requests. 

There was too little opportunity for in- 
doctrination of librarians and many learned 
by trial and error to adjust to life in a mili- 
tary organization. Librarians were encour- 
aged to discuss their professional problems 
with the headquarters office but they were 
responsible first to the commanding officer 
and many of their problems were ones which 
had to be worked out on the station level. 
The basic book collection provided by the 
Bureau was usually on hand but often there 
was only a bare room set aside for the library. 
It was up to the librarian to plan the room, 
select the furniture, and begin the big job of 
preparing some 5,000 or more books for 
circulation. Often enlisted help was avail- 
able only for a few hours at a time. Others 
were fortunate in having men detailed to the 
library for several weeks, even months at a 
time. Sometimes cleaning details were a 
problem. Always there was the challenge of 
proving the value of the library and its pro- 
gram to men conscious of their first respon- 
sibility to prepare men for war. 


Basic Principles 


Only a few basic principles were set up 
for guidance by the library section: make 
your library an integral part of the station; 
keep it attractive, colorful, and informal ; 
simplify organization ; put books in the hands 
of readers; show the men the pleasure and 
fun in reading. Then when they are on ships 
or at overseas bases where morale is a prob- 
lem and recreation limited, they will turn to 
books and magazines not only for informa- 
tion but for leisure-time occupation. 

Librarians frequently ask what type of ex- 
perience was found to be of greatest value 
as preparation for work in a Navy library. 
A study of records showed a majority with 
public or school library experience. For the 
most part those who had some administra- 
tive responsibility as branch librarians, for 
example, found it easier to cope with the 
job of developing a library program. Always 
there was the exceptional case such as the 
outstanding work of a librarian whose ex- 
perience had been in the rare book room of 
a university library. In the final analysis the 
Navy needed librarians with well rounded 
educational backgrounds, professional library 
training and sufficient practical experience to 
enable them to develop a positive philosophy 
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ISLAND BOOK NoOoK 


Constructed of palm fronds in the traditional native style, for the use of U.S. Naval 
personnel stationed on an island. 


of librarianship and knowledge of ways to 
extend library service to groups and individ- 
uals. An ability to get along with people, 
to sell the program then produce results, a 
friendly outgoing personality, a good sense 
of humor, and a generous amount of common 
sense are essential for success in this as in 
most other types of library work. 


In the Navy the fleet is of first importance 
and the function of the shore establishment 
is to support it. The wartime book service 
to ship and overseas base libraries was ham- 
pered by transportation problems but one 
had to remember that ammunition, food, and 
medical supplies had first priority. It was 
difficult to purchase books in sufficient quan- 
tities, for the Navy bought from one to as 
many as 25,000 copies of a book. These 
were selected for purchase by the library sec- 
tion and sent to the Naval Supply Depots at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Oakland, California, 
where book stocks were maintained and from 
which issues were made to all Navy and 
Marine Corps libraries. Professional librar- 
ians were on duty at each of these depots to 
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select the books for individual library collec- 
tions from the stock on hand. In the original 
library book collections a ratio of one-third 
nonfiction to two-thirds fiction was supplied, 
for experience proved this to be a useful type 
of collection for service use. New books 
which were shipped to each library every 
month usually contained the same propor- 
tions. About 50 books a month went to large 
libraries and for smaller units the quantity 
varied depending on personnel to be served. 

Accepted book selection principles were 
adapted and followed by the Navy. The 
clientele during the war years was a cross 
section of the population except that there 
was a small percentage of women and no 
books for young children were purchased. 
However, in choosing books for retarded 
readers and so-called illiterates many juve- 
niles were found to be useful. 

Not only were books selected for those 
with reading difficulties but on the other end 
of the scale books for discriminating readers 
had.to be supplied as well. The special needs 
of a unit were taken into consideration when 
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Crew’s library aboard U.S.S. Princeton 


the library was provided. For example, in 
addition to a good general technical collec- 
tion a submarine would need books on stor- 
age batteries, vibrations, and so forth. Car- 
riers and air stations received many books on 
aviation in addition to the general collection 


of nonfiction in which were included repre- 


sentative books on the major subject fields as 
well as general reference books. Fiction col- 
lections were made up of classics and old 
favorites, current popular fiction, mysteries, 
westerns, and so forth. 


Armed Services Editions 


The paper-covered Armed Services Edi- 
tions, published exclusively for Army and 
Navy at very low cost through the coopera- 
tion of the Council on Books in Wartime, 
fulfilled the demands for reading matter, 
were convenient to handle, and saved ship- 
ping space. These small books, covering a 
wide range in the field of recreational read- 
ing, proved most popular, especially in for- 
ward areas where frequently they were the 
only books to which a fighting man had 
access. 

Advanced base units presented a supply 
and book selection problem, too. Each con- 
struction battalion, hospital unit, and other 
special group destined for overseas duty was 
issued a collection of books for use overseas 
and in addition a supply of books for use in 
transit. In the beginning the book collection, 
along with welfare and recreation gear, often 
did not arrive until the fifth or sixth wave or 
echelon. Experience proved it was often in 
the early days of an operation when this ma- 
terial was most needed so the logistics plan 
was changed to provide for earlier delivery. 
Libraries truly followed the Navy and Ma- 
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rines around the world! To try to insure 
availability of books to units overseas sup- 
plementary book supply points were estab- 
lished at Pearl Harbor and Espiritu Santo. 
In the course of the war, as advance bases 
were built in the Pacific, it became necessary 
to move the stock piles of books as supply 
lines changed. The most active of the later 
depots at Guam is still functioning. 

Converting library service to fit require- 
ments for the postwar peacetime Navy 
presented almost as many problems as the 
expansion period. During demobilization 
morale was low and in the period before 
discharge many had time on their hands. 
Welfare and recreation programs and the 
library program were expanded and there 
was a boom in popularity of books on voca- 
tions, home building, child psychology, and 
other subjects of interest to returning service 
men. When ships and stations were decom- 
missioned the library books were returned to 
the supply depots where they were sorted and 
prepared for reissue. Libraries of both ships 
and stations still need considerable number 
of replacements and these books are being 
used for that purpose. 

The challenge of the librarian’s job at the 
Naval or Marine Corps stations is even 
greater now than it was during the war years. 
Imagination, ingenuity, and adaptability are 
required of the librarian to provide library 
services often with reduced staff and less 
money for books. Now few stations have 
professional or subprofessional civilian as- 
sistants in the library and the librarian must 
obtain the active participation of station per- 
sonnel to help in running the library. Her 
resourcefulness is taxed to sell the value of 
her program in order to enlist such aid or to 
justify the employment of assistants whose 





The library of the Naval Hospital, Corona, 


California, was formerly a hotel bar. 
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Conveyor belt at Naval Supply Depot, 


Norfolk, Virginia, speeded sorting of 


used books for reissue. 


salaries will be paid from local funds. Each 
Navy librarian has found it necessary to sur- 
vey library procedures and eliminate all non- 
essential operations, further simplifying li- 
brary routines and records which are never 
elaborate in a Navy library. 


Major Responsibility 


One of .the major responsibilities of the 
librarian. at a shore activity is to make the 
men familiar with the library and books so 
that they will become self-reliant in the use 
of library facilities. Now that the personnel 
served by each library is not so great as it 
was during the war period, the librarian has 
an opportunity to give more guidance to in- 
dividuals, and through publicity programs to 
stimulate library use. With more profes- 
sional staff, of course, the effectiveness of this 
service could be increased proportionately. 


Reference requirements and particular 
needs of Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
are to be filled from collections of material 
of specialized interest called Auxiliary Li- 
brary Service Collections. Here, at five points 
in the United States and overseas, will be 
books of special professional interest which 
with limited funds cannot be duplicated for 
small units. These are available on loan 
either to libraries or to individuals in the 
service. It is planned to assist Navy person- 
nel too in locating material on professional 
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subjects, even though those books may not 
be available in the special collections. 


Librarians have frequently commented 
upon the different reading tastes of both en- 
listed and officer personnel which are notice- 
able in the peacetime Navy. There are many 
young boys in the enlisted ranks who do not 
have any established reading patterns, who 
need more guidance and direction in develop- 
ing an interest in reading and in learning 
the resources of books than did the older 
Naval Reserve personnel. Among the officer 
group, the librarians are aware of those con- 
tinuing their professional development 
through reading in widely diversified fields. 
Our librarian’s job is not to wait for indica- 
tions of interest in books, but to help create 
such an interest by calling attention to those 
books which will have special value for pro- 
fessional growth, as well as to encourage 
reading for recreation and information. 
With fewer men at a base, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the librarian to pay more attention 
to raising library standards of service and to 
work with individuals. For the librarian at 
a Naval or Marine Corps station, there is a 
real chalienge to continue and to extend the 
library program. 


“Our American Heritage,” a series of six teach- 
ing filmstrips, has just been released by the Read- 
er's Digest Educational Department, representing 
the Digest’s contribution to the American Heritage 
Program, now being spearheaded by the nationwide 
tour of the Freedom Train. The new filmstrips 
span the development of civil liberties, from the 
period of the Magna Charta, through the struggles 
of our early Republic, the creation of the great 
documents guaranteeing this nation’s basic liber- 
ties, the contributions of our great thinkers and 
statesmen, up to present-day American democracy 
and the worldwide challenges to continuance and 
further growth of human freedom. 


Produced under the supervision of Marquis 
James as editor and a board of ‘educators, the film- 
strips are for use in junior and senior high school 
English and social studies classes and in assemblies. 
The series will also be shown in Freedom Train 
ceremonies in 304 cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

The Digest’s first venture into the audio-visual 
field, “Our American Heritage’’ was prepared, 
without profit to the Digest, at the request of the 
NEA’s Department of Secondary Teachers, for the 
American Heritage Foundation. Accompanying 
the series is an illustrated 40-page teaching guide 
that reproduces in sequence each frame in each 
strip. The series, packaged with the guide in a 
book-like file box, is priced at $19.50. It may be 
ordered from local audio-visual distributors or from 
the Educational Department of the Reader's Digest, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Veterans Administration Library Service 
Francis R. St. John * and Donald O. Hays* 


OR thousands of men in the armed forces, 
library service provided by the Army and 
Navy was a new experience. The Veterans 
Administration Library Service now carries 
on the task of providing library service, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the members of the 
armed forces who have become the benefici- 
aries of the Veterans Administration either 
as patients in hospitals or as the recipients 
of other services provided to veterans by the 
GI Bill of Rights or by the laws regarding 
veterans of other wars. 

Library service in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is not new. It was originally estab- 
lished by the American Library Association 
during World War I for the benefit of sol- 
diers and was first operated in hospitals as a 
quasi-government activity under the Public 
Health Service with a director paid by A.L.A. 
In 1923 it became entirely the responsibility 
of the Veterans Bureau and provided only 
service for patients in hospitals. From 1926 
to 1945 the ‘library section’’ operated under 
the medical and hospital service of the Vet- 
erans Administration; in 1930 the medical 
library at the Washington office was placed 
under its jurisdiction but several other librar- 
ies such as the historical library, the legal 
library, and the personnel reference unit were 
administered by other services. 

On November 1, 1945, the library service 
became a part of Special Services of Veterans 
Administration, an organization somewhat 
similar to the Army Special Services. Ap- 
pointed as assistant administrator for special 
services was F. R. Kerr, who had served dur- 
ing the war as a brigadier general, and who 
had been the deputy director of the Army 
Special Services Division, and chief, Army 
Exchange Service, War Department. Mr. 
Kerr requested a study by library experts to 
indicate the pattern which should be fol- 
lowed to provide adequate library service for 
the Veterans Administration under its tre- 
mendously increased responsibilities. As a 
result of this survey in the summer of 1946, 
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all the libraries of the administration, with 
the exception of the legal library, were placed 
under the library service of special services 
and a general reorganization was undertaken. 
In November 1946 Ralph Shaw, librarian of 
the Department of Agriculture, became a 
consultant to the VA on library matters and 
drew up plans for the new organization, con- 
tinuing as consultant until the appointment 
of the director in January 1947. 

The mission of these libraries as now 
established is to provide service to veterans 
either directly, through patients’ libraries in 
each hospital or home, or indirectly through 
medical libraries at each hospital, branch 
office, and at the central office, or through the 
reference libraries in branch offices and at 
central office. 

Formerly the Veterans Administration was 
administered from one main office—the cen- 
tral office in Washington. That office was 
responsible not only for the establishment of 
plans and policies, but for actually going into 
the field and supervising the application of 
these policies. When General Bradley be- 
came the administrator of veterans affairs he 
ordered the decentralization, in so far as prac- 
ticable, of the organization. Thirteen branch 
offices were established, duplicating to a large 
extent the organization of the central office 
in Washington, but responsible for the super- 
vision of 126 hospitals and homes and other 
VA offices in the field while the central office 
remained responsible for the establishment 
of over-all national policies. Most “operat- 





Medical Library in the VA Hospital, 
San Francisco 
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ing” activities were also decentralized to the 
branch offices or to other field stations with 
the exception of those which for reasons of 
economy or efficiency could best be main- 
tained in Washington. 

The reorganization of VA, the responsi- 
bility for the administration of all the VA 
libraries with the exception of the legal li- 
brary, and the tremendously increased load 
which fell upon the VA as the result of the 
rapid demobilization of the Army and Navy, 
had a great effect on the library service. The 
thirteen newly established branch offices not 
only had a medical staff who needed a medi- 
cal library, but also technical personnel con- 
cerned with insurance, claims, construction, 
loans, education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and through the “GI Bill of Rights’’ and the 
other laws regarding veterans, with practi- 
cally every phase of the national economy. 
As the library staffs at the branch offices went 
into the field and saw the hospital libraries 
for patients and for the medical staff, it be- 
came apparent that radical changes were 
necessary in methods of book selection, in 
procurement, and in cataloging if adequate 
service was to be provided without an impos- 
sible increase in the number of personnel 
required. It also became apparent that if the 
highly specialized work in the medical librar- 
ies was to be carried on in a constantly im- 
proving manner, some type of in-service 
training was required—and required immedi- 
ately. 


Selection of Books 


The selection of books which had been 
previously the responsibility of the staff at 
central office has been completely decentral- 
ized to the field stations, and the librarian at 
the operating level now determines the books 
most suitable for the particular library for 
which she is responsible. An acquisitions 
section under the supervision of professional 
librarians has been established in the library 
service at central office, procuring all books 
for the libraries of the VA. Delays in pur- 
chasing books, inherent in the previous sys- 
tem which required the establishment of new 
contracts whenever new titles not on contract 
were needed, have been eliminated by the 
establishment of new types of contracts 
whereby yearly agreements are made with 
suppliers to furnish all books in print, re- 


gardless of title, at a specified discount from 
list prices. 
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Medical Library in Hines, Illinois 


As the books began to be delivered to the 
various libraries and collections began to be 
built up, the problems of cataloging these 
books became more apparent. To do this in 
each field station appeared to be an unneces- 
sary duplication of work and wasteful in both 
time and money. Hospital libraries need no 
elaborate system of cataloging, but a simpli- 
fied catalog is necessary and even this was 
using valuable time needed elsewhere if the 
best of service were to be given. Conse- 
quently in May 1947 centralized cataloging 
was started by the library service at the cen- 
tral office in Washington. With a backlog of 
approximately 40,000 volumes and a clerical 
staff most of whom were completely unfa- 
miliar with cataloging, but who were under 
the supervision of professional library per- 
sonnel, the catalog section was able within 
three and one-half months to prepare a total 
of 36,295 catalog card sets for 40,184 books 
covering 5,117 different titles, and to dis- 
tribute these card sets to VA libraries, com- 
plete with a printed book pocket and book 
card. Not only has the centralized cataloging 
enabled professional personnel at field sta- 
tions to give better service to veterans, but 
by simplification of catalog cards, and the 
use of machine duplication, a saving of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent has been effected 
compared to normal cataloging procedure. 

Today the reorganization of the library 
service is practically completed and what 
seemed for a time an almost hopeless jumble 
of pieces has been assembled into a working 
machine. As part of special services, the staff 
in the Washington central office establishes 
policies and plans for the entire organization, 
administers the entire organization, operates 
a medical library for the central office medical 
staff and a reference library for the technical 
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staff, procures and catalogs all books, and 
issues guides for the selection of books. At 
the 13 branch offices, the library staff opera- 
ates a medical and reference library for the 
staff at those offices and supervises the opera- 
tion of the libraries in the hospitals and 
homes. At the 126 hospitals and homes, the 
library service operates a library for patients 
and a library for the medical staff. The entire 
facilities of the VA libraries are made avail- 
able to any library at any level through a 
system of forwarding to the next higher level 
those requests for books or reference material 
which cannot be handled locally. 

Since the purpose of the VA is to serve 
veterans, and particularly the hospitalized 
veterans, the best starting place for a story 
of the VA Library Service appears to be at 
the hospital. 


The function of the patients’ libraries in 
the VA is to provide reading material for 
men who are mentally or physically ill, a fact 
which sometimes makes the task more diffi- 
cult, but which also makes the work fasci- 
nating. 

The book collections in the hospitals vary 
in size from approximately 2,500 volumes to 
one which, in a combination hospital and 
veterans’ home, consists of 35,000 volumes ; 
the average is about 5,000. The professional 
library staff in the hospitals varies in number 
from one in the smallest to seven in the 





PATIENTS LIBRARY 
Manhattan Beach VA Hospital 
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largest, and a day in any hospital would con- 
vince any critic that the hospital librarians’ 
tasks are not merely checking books out over 
a charging desk. 

The librarian in the hospital needs to know 
more than her books; she must be able to 
judge the patient and know whether he is a 
tuberculous patient, a general medical or sur- 
gical patient, or a neuropsychiatric patient. 
She must be sure that her library contains the 
books which are best for the patients in that 
particular type of hospital since hers is the 
responsibility for the selection of those books 
which are purchased. A large number of 
patients cannot come to the library, and books 
and magazines must be taken to the wards 
in especially designed library carts. When 
patients are nonambulatory, each patient 
must be visited and aided in his or-her (for 
there are women veterans in VA hospitals) 
selection of a book or magazine. Patients 
who are unable to hold a book or turn a page 
must be supplied with films for book pro- 
jection machines or with books set up in page 
turners. 

Each hospital has a growing medical li- 
brary, an extremely important part of the 
hospital no matter what its size or type. USu- 
ally this library is, for obvious reasons, com- 
pletely apart from the patients’ libraries, a 
fact which, with limited staffs, complicates 
its supervision and operation. 

This story of hospital libraries and of the 
duties of the hospital librarian might make 
it appear that the task is an impossible one, 
so filled with hard work that it could not 
possibly be enjoyable or desirable. It is true 
that such an assignment is not easy and the 
work is further complicated by the fact that 
patients are not in hospitals on a forty-hour 
week but are hospitalized for twenty-four 
hours per day, seven days per week, and re- 
quire library service during evening hours 
and on holidays and week ends ; doctors, too, 
require medical library service at any hour of 
the day or night. Yet, in spite of the tre- 
mendous amount of work involved and the 
problems encountered, from the narrative 
reports of the hospital librarians, it is evident 
that the morale of these workers is high and 
that they enjoy their work. 

In each of the thirteen branch offices of 
the VA there is a director of special services, 
a chief and an assistant chief of the library 
division, and, in some cases, a medical and 
reference librarian. Where there is no medi- 
cal and reference librarian, the assistant chief 
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Brecksville VA Librarian takes books to 
TB patient. 


acts in a double capacity. Almost all these 
librarians are new to the VA; most of them 
served as librarians in the Army or Navy 
after having been in public or college librar- 
ies prior to the war. Their task is to see that 
the policies and plans of the central office are 
translated into efficient field operation, and 
to them must always go much of the credit 
for the success or the failure of any part of 
the program. They must be library adminis- 
trators essentially, and yet, because there is 
an operating library in each branch office, 
they must also be prepared to furnish service 
to the medical and technical staff. 


Reference Library 


A medical and general reference library is 
operated at each of the branch offices. Its 
medical portion serves the doctors working 
in the branch offices, and, in many cases, the 
doctors who are working in the regional 
offices in the same city—doctors who are ex- 
amining the thousands of veterans who have 
submitted claims for compensation or who 
are coming to these offices for out-patient 
treatment. Each of these regional offices has 
its own collection of medical books, the num- 
ber depending upon local needs, but since 
professional library supervision is usually not 
provided, the branch office library must al- 
ways provide supplemental service. The 
branch medical library serves also as the 
second level in the established VA system 
of interlibrary loan, supplying to the hospi- 
tals and homes those books and journals not 
available at that level and drawing upon the 
resources of neighboring universities or other 
libraries when necessary. 

The teference half of the library at the 
branch office serves the technical staff other 
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than medical. Business organizations long 
ago discovered that it was profitable in dol- 
lars and cents to supply needed reference 
books te employees by the establishment of 
reference libraries. Business also found that 
the best method of utilizing the studies and 
experiences of experts in every field was to 
put this reference library in charge of pro- 
fessional librarians who knew where to find 
the most current information on any subject. 
Prior to 1946 the VA had no such library; 
the establishment of a reference library in 
Washington and at each branch office has 
been in line with the general policy of pro- 
viding the best service to the veterans with 
the greatest efficiency possible. 


In the central office in Washington, as in 
the branch offices, there is a medical and a 
general reference library, but here the two 
operate separately. The medical library 
serves the central office staff of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, a staff con- 
cerned with the hospital care of over one 
hundred thousand veterans and responsible 
also for the medical rehabilitation of thou- 
sands of veterans both in and out of hospi- 
tals; for the examination of thousands of 
men and women who claim disabilities as the 
result of war service ; for the out-patient treat- 
ment of veterans who require medical atten- 
tion but not hospitalization ; for the education 
and retraining of thousands who cannot re- 
turn to previous vocations ; for dental service, 
nursing service, for research, as well as for 
the training of thousands of doctors. In addi- 
tion to serving this staff, the central office 
medical library acts also as the top-level in 
the interlibrary loan system, supplying to 
branch, regional, and hospital libraries the 
books, journals, and articles which are not 
available in the field. 

The general reference library at the central 
office serves the administrative personnel 
other than medical or legal, and again acts 
as top-level for interlibrary loans. This li- 
brary is also the national center in which is 
collected current material regarding veterans, 
as well as historical material, which is often 
required in the determination of pension 
claims or in the estimates of projected loads, 
etc. 

If the reader has done any mental arith- 
metic he may have already arrived at the 
conclusion that the VA Library Service is 
composed of at least 267 separate libraries: 
two in each hospital or veterans’ home, one 
at each branch office, and two at central office. 
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Actually the figure is somewhat larger since, 
because of the size of the physical setup of 
many hospitals, more than two libraries are 
required and because some regional offices 
now have established medical libraries—but, 
at any rate, it becomes quite obvious that 
somewhere around 500 librarians are needed 
to operate these libraries and that these must 
be librarians trained to work either as hospi- 
tal librarians or as medical librarians, or, as 
is more often the case, as both. 

Unfortunately there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of librarians who have had professional 
training or experience as hospital or medical 
librarians. In-service training was obviously 
needed throughout the entire VA Library 
Service, and it was needed immediately. Con- 
sequently, as a partial and by no means per- 
fect solution, there were conducted during 
September and October, in five cities, library 
institutes which were attended by the chief 
librarian from every VA hospital and by the 
chiefs of the branch office library divisions. 
These institutes, each three days in length, 
stressed service—service to the patient in the 
reading room and in the ward; service to the 
medical staff for reference, research, and 
training; and service to the technical staffs 
of VA through supplying needed reference 
material. Included also in the institute 
agenda were discussions of those matters 
which contribute to service—the organiza- 
tion of the library service, the functions at 
each level, the content of the service at hos- 
pitals and homes, the personality of library 
service as well as the usual subjects of pub- 
licity, budget, procurement, cataloging, and 
personnel, and last, but by no means least, 
book selection. Three days is a short time for 
such a heavy program, and results cannot be 
evaluated fully as yet, but field reaction has 
been uniformly favorable. 

As the second step in its training plan, 
brief four-week courses in hospital and medi- 
cal librarianship will be given as part of the 
special services program in the medical train- 
ing group to be located at the VA Hospital 
at Memphis, Tennessee. It is expected that 
these courses will start in November 1947. 
In addition to the library content of this 
course, it will be possible to stress hospital 
and medical orientation as well as the inte- 
gration of the special services functions to 
accomplish best the stated mission of assist- 
ing the patient to get well. It is expected 
that two full-time teachers will be assigned 
to the library program, these teachers to be 
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assisted by some of the staff from the library 
at the hospital. This school should help ma- 
terially to solve the problem of training in 
these two specialized fields for library per- 
sonnel. 

The immediate future of the library serv- 
ice will not be one of huge personnel expan- 
sion, but rather of an increased efficiency in 
terms of procurement and cataloging, in book 
selection, and in the over-all service provided 
for the hospitalized veterans. During the 
coming year book collections will be weeded 
and newer and more desirable books will be 
purchased to replace outworn and outdated 
material now being offered to patients and 
doctors in some hospitals; the branch ref- 
erence libraries will be established on a sound 
basis and minimum collections of medical 
books will be provided for regional offices. 
The recataloging of medical collections will 
be undertaken and all new books will be 
cataloged for the using library. As the book 
selection unit in central office develops, it is 
anticipated that more and more books will 
be ordered in advance of publication, a proce- 
dure which will not only provide libraries 
with the most current material, but, by group- 
ing orders, will simplify procurement and 
cataloging. The training of librarians will 
also be continued so that by the end of an- 
other year all the chief librarians will have 
attended a library institute and more than 
half of them will have studied at the special 
services school at Memphis. 





Medical Library, Bronx VA Hospital 
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The Veteran Reads His Way to Health 


By Katharine M. Jones * 


AN old colored patient in our hospital 
greeted the librarian one morning, 
“Please give me something to ease my mind 
and help wear out the time.” And that is 
what the hospital librarian endeavors to do! 
In addition to its medical service, the Vet- 
erans Administration has established special 
services to care for this individual who has 
been crippled in mind or body or spirit. As 
a part of special services, the librarian has an 
important part to play. She has the oppor- 
tunity of offering the veteran a substitute 
for worry and fear—two great obstacles to 
his recovery. The tools she uses are her 
books. 

When a veteran enters the hospital, he 
suddenly becomes an entirely different per- 
son. He becomes a patient. The transition 
from the world of normal, healthy people 
to the world of the neurotic, the paraplegic, 
the amputee, and the paralytic frequently 
brings new fears. A hospital day is a long, 
long day—a lonesome day. “What am I 
going to do?” the patient asks. And the 
librarian says, “Here are friends for you, old 
and new. Here are our books.” 

The patients in our hospital, which is a 
general hospital, range in age from 19 to 84 
—veterans of three wars. Six of our fourteen 
wards are for the colored patients. We also 
have women patients. Our patients come 
from every walk of life. There is the illit- 
erate, the scholar, the farmer, the civil engi- 
neer, the textile worker, the bricklayer, and 
the student. 

The bed-patient on the ward is the chief 
concern of the librarian. Since he cannot 
come to the library, the library goes to him 
by way of the book cart. The material which 
is placed on the book cart for the daily visit 
to the wards is carefully selected. It is also 
censored. We do not like depressing litera- 
ture. We do not like fictional characters who 
commit suicide or die of a lingering disease. 
We must see to it that the right book gets to 
the right patient whether it be the Sad Sac or 
Electronics in Action. The readers of mys- 
tery stories will always have one favorite 
author. It may be Erle Stanley Gardner, 
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Leslie Charteris, Rex Stout, or Peter Cheney. 
The readers of western stories usually have 
their favorite authors — Zane Grey, Max 
Brand, James B. Hendryx, or Ernest Haycox. 
There are readers of adventure stories, sci- 
ence, philosophy, religion. Personal war nar- 
ratives and military campaigns of all branches 
of the service must be available. Biography 
is popular, particularly the lives of military 
leaders of the Confederate Army, and of the 
American Army in World War II. Our pa- 
tients often read the classics and poetry. 
Books of travel are in demand since there is 
no spot on this globe which has not been 
visited by some one of the patients. Tastes 
in fiction are as varied as are the different 
types of readers. Books of historical fiction 
have the widest appeal. Stories by Inglis 
Fletcher, Cecil Scott Forester, and Thomas 
B. Costain are always in demand. Taylor 
Caldwell and Ben Ames Williams also have 
a wide following. 


Book to Patient 


How can the librarian accomplish this feat 
of seeing that the right book gets to the right 
patient? She must be a psychologist, a psy- 
chiatrist, a humanitarian, and last but not 
least—a critic of literature. She must have a 
wide acquaintance with all types of litera- 
ture; and she must be appreciative of all 
types of literature whether it be a Thorne 
Smith, a Lloyd Douglas, or a Thomas Mann. 
The right book for Bill may be Topper and 
not the Rediscovery of Man. The right book 
for Gus may be the Sad Sac and not Peace of 
Mind. 

The patients in our hospital like quiz con- 
tests. We have had contests on mystery sto- 
ries, western stories, and sports. Prizes are 
always donated by the local Red Cross office. 

As an aid to the patient who must conserve 
every ounce of strength, we have ceiling pro- 
jectors. By the simple method of pressing a 
button, the patient may have the pleasure of 
seeing the successive pages of his favorite 
author appearing on that empty space on his 
ceiling. Of the available films, cartoons, 
Down the Stretch—the story of horse-racing, 
and the Science Picture Parade have proven 
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THE VA LIBRARIAN TAKES BOOKS TO THE WARDS 
Columbia, South Carolina 


to be most popular. In this manner, the pa- 
tient may also read the Bible, as well as the 
two magazines, Field and Stream and Coro- 
net. 


Patient Hel p 


We like to use patient help in our library. 
Recommended by certain ward doctors, it 
has proven to be of excellent therapeutic 
benefit. Pushing a book cart is particularly 
good for the neurotic patient. On our col- 
ored T.B. wards a patient is recommended 
by the ward doctor to serve as library as- 
sistant. He accompanies the librarian on her 
regular visits with the book cart. At other 
times he distributes magazines and sees to it 
that the library which is housed on one of the 
sun porches is kept in order. We have had as 
assistants on the T.B. wards ex-teachers, 
preachers, and for six months we had Sam. 
During that time our book circulation 
doubled and tripled and morale was excep- 
tionally good. Sam never failed to find read- 
ers for our books. His favorite title was 
Chicken Every Sunday, which amused him 
no end. The day he left the hospital he said, 
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“I been foolin’ you "bout this readin’ busi- 
ness. I can’t read no words. The boys here 
know I can’t but they don’t mind. Some of 
these days though I’m going to read me a 
book—a good book. I'm going to read me 
that book about Chicken Every Sunday.” 
Creative writing has proven of definite 
therapeutic value to some of our patients 
Somerset Maugham wrote, ‘“Whenever a man 
has anything on his mind, whether it be a 
harassing reflection, wounded pride, anger, 
in short any emotion or any perplexing 
thought, he has only to put it down in black 
and white, using it as the theme of a story 
to forget all about it... .’’ A young para- 
plegic became interested in certain literary 
contests open to ex-service men. After ex 
amining the various types of war narrative 
books found in the library, he decided to 
write his own experiences. Since leaving the 
hospital he has completed his book and in 
all probability it will be published. A patient 
on the neurotic ward who spent many months 
in a German prison camp wrote a short story 
based on his experiences, Still another pa- 
tient wrote a story using a hospital back- 
ground. If Mr. Maugham is correct they will 
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forget much of the hurt, the bitterness, and 
the horror of their experiences by having 
written of them. 


How Important? 


How important is the field of biblio- 
therapy? Well, R on the heart ward was 
a nmewspaperman. The doctors prescribed 
complete rest and no worry. R didn’t 
want to lie in bed all day but he did want to 
get well. “If you'll keep me supplied with 
Erle Stanley Gardnef books I'll do just what 
the doctors order.” We did keep him sup- 
plied and when he left the hospital he said, 
“I don’t know who deserves the most credit 
for getting me out of this place—your books 
or the doctor.” 

Then there was Johnnie who was facing 
the possibility of having his leg amputated. 
Johnnie was brave but even a brave man can- 
not readjust his whole life over night. We 
brought him a copy of the book And Now 
to Live Again by Betsey Barton. We brought 
him the autobiography of Helen Keller; 
Blind Adventure by Fox; No More a 
Stranger, the life of Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne B. Fisher; a biography of Bee- 
thoven. We brought him still others all 
dealing with people who had overcome 
handicaps and who had come out bigger and 
better people. Many months after leaving 
the hospital he came back for a brief visit. 
“You'll never know,” he said, “how much 
those books helped. I'll make the grade now, 
but for awhile I just gave up.” 

Tommy was twenty and owned a Purple 
Heart. Tommy was a paraplegic. All day 
long he stared at the ceiling over his bed, 
lost in some remote world of his own. The 
doctor said, “Get him interested in some- 
thing. Make him read—just anything.” One 
day a Grey Lady brought a pot plant, an 
African violet, and placed it on his window 
sill. We found a picture of the plant in a 
book on house plants, and for the first time 
he showed a flicker of interest. He tended 
the plant carefully, scrutinizing each new 
leaf. He read first one then another book on 
indoor gardening. Weeks later his window 
ledge was lined with an assortment of plants 
and his bedside table was piled high with 
books on the subject. The boys in the room 
boasted, ‘““Why he knows all about plants 
now. He can tell you everything.” 


And there was the bank teller on the ulcer 
ward. He worried about going back to his 
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old job and the doctor had told him he must 
not worry. He hated his old job. What did 
he want to do? He wanted to try his hand 
at raising dogs—cocker spaniels. That’s what 
he wanted to do. We brought him books on 
the breeding of dogs and he read them all. 
He planned his kennels and forgot to worry 
so his ulcer healed. ‘Thanks,’ he said when 
he left, ‘Thanks for the books, they helped.” 

And there was A . He was tired of 
being sick. He was tired of the hospital and 
he was tired of westerns. One day he saw 
the title Strange Woman on the book cart. 
When he returned it he checked out Leave 
Her to Heaven. He even read Forever 
Amber. “I'm an old man,” he said, “but I 
never knew there were so many mean, ornery 
women in the world. You keep on bringing 
me books like this and I'll get well.” 





Firsthand Experiences 


How important is this field of biblio- 
therapy? In our minds there is no question. 

When our patient is no longer a patient 
and has returned to the outside world, we 
hope he will find his way to his public library. 
We believe he will, for he has learned from 
firsthand experience that a book is indeed a 
friend in time of need. And one does not 
forget old friends. We hope that wherever 
he is Sam will someday read his book, 
Chicken Every Sunday. We hope that R 





will always be able to find the latest mystery ; 
that Tommy will find other books on flowers 
and plants; and that somewhere our old pa- 
tient is finding an endless supply of books 
about “‘ornery women.” 





Nurse Operates a Ceiling Projector 
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MID the thousands of books that come from 

the presses of the land, the thousands of books 

that fill the shelves of our libraries, there is a danger 

that emphasis may be too largely laid upon books, 

and not enough upon reading. Quantity is no cri- 

terion of value. Indeed, there is evidence that a 

reader's preoccupation with only a few volumes, if 

they be intrinsically good ones, can be of more far- 

reaching influence than is usually achieved by more 
avid but less discerning readers. 

Abraham Lincoln is a favorite example of the 
power of books in shaping a man’s acquaintance 
and facility with words far beyond the normal lim- 
its of his life and times. G. Lynn Sumner, in his 
book, Meet Abraham Lincoln: Profiles of the Prai- 
rie President, has a fascinating chapter on ‘Lincoln 
and His Books,” of which we have room to quote 
only the beginning here. 


In all his life, Abraham Lincoln knew only a 
few months of school. His youth and later life 
were one long hunger for printed words. He 
would tramp miles through the night and the 
wilderness to borrow a book. Yet, with all his 
poverty of material goods and all his handicaps 
in formal education, he became a master of Eng- 
lish prose. 

No other American president has left so many 
letters, speeches and State papers of enduring 
quality and significance. None has expressed so 
ably, in simple, readable, memorable phrase, the 
practical ideals of democracy. 

How did it happen? What did he read? How 
did he achieve such a magic way with words? 


It is true that in his youth he read few books, 
but those books had a profound influence in 
molding Lincoln's mind and in shaping the 
whole course of his career. . . . Night after 
night he lay stretched out flat on his stomach 
before the fireplace, reading and re-reading every 
book he could discover in his sparsely settled 
neighborhood. He carried a book to the fields 
in the pocket of his jeans, and read when the 
plough halted at the end of a long furrow. He 
read on the way to the mill. He read as he sat 
on the rail fence watching cattle. And because 
his books were so pitifully few, he literally de- 
voured them, pondered and mastered the mean- 
ing of every page and paragraph... . 

No wonder those books had such an influence 
upon the hungry, eager, reaching mind. What 
were they? Most authorities agree that during 
this period, Lincoln read the Bible, Weems’ Life 
of Washington, Aesop's Fables, Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Pilgrim’s Progress. We have his own 
word for it that the first book which aroused his 
curiosity in regard to the Union of States and its 
beginning was the Life of Washington. His 
imagination was stirred by the story of men strug- 
gling for their liberty. Washington became to 
him a truly exalted figure, and the nation Wash- 
ington had fought to establish became to him 
something which men might also die to preserve. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


From Aesop’s Fables, Lincoln caught the apt- 
ness of parable for illustration. The short and 
homely and unfailingly appropriate stories with 
which he gave point to address and argument can 
be directly traced to the inspiration of this book. 

The Bible was to Lincoln, as to all the pio- 
neers, a book to be read not once, but again and 
again. For him it not only held the basis of a 
faith that emerged at its strongest in his later 
years, but it was a book of infinite variety. It 
held the stories of Ruth and Rachel and David, 
the supreme verse of the Psalms, the example of 
simple and ordered narrative. 

The same books that Lincoln read are available 
to us today. Is it our preoccupation with many 
books, or with the turmoil all about us, that pre- 
vents our giving our understanding attention to 
fewer but more important volumes? If it is true, 
as so many of us believe, that only through such un- 
derstanding can we find the key to a solution of this 
world’s problems, let us by all means seek it out. 

Let us begin, as Lincoln began, with the Bible. 
The American Bible Society has compiled a list of 
selections planned for daily reading from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, which center around the theme, 
“One World—One Book.” Dates, suggested 
Scripture portions, and daily theme, are as follows: 


Thanksgiving, 

November 27 Psalm 145 One God 
Friday Psalm 103 One Blessing 
Saturday John 3:1-21 One Birth 
Sunday, 

November 30 John 1:1-18 One Word 
Monday Matthew 5:1-16 One Discipleship 


Tuesday Matthew 6: 19-34 One Treasure 
Wednesday Psalm 90 One Dwelling 
Thursday John 14:1-21 One Comforter 
Friday James 1 One Wisdom 
Saturday Philippians 2:1-18 One Mind 
Sunday, 

December 7 John 15:1-17 One Vine 
Monday Psalms 91; 121 One Keeper 
Tuesday John 17:1-26 One Prayer 
Wednesday I Corinthians 13 One Love 
Thursday Luke 15:1-10 

Romans 1:16, 17 One Purpose 
Friday Luke 15:11-32 One Redemption 
Saturday Acts 17:16-31 One Family 


Universal Bible Sunday, De- 


cember 14 Psalm 119:1-19, 89,105 One Book 
Monday Psalm 67 One People 
Tuesday John 4:5-30 One Truth 
Wednesday Psalm 19 One World 
Thursday Deuteronomy 5:6-27 One Law 
Friday II Timothy 3:14-4:8 One Crown 
Saturday Revelation 21:1-7 One Heaven 


Sunday, December 21 One Burden-Bearer 
Isaiah 53; Matthew 11:28-30 


Monday Luke 1:26-38 One Son 
Tuesday Luke 1:39-56 One Song 
Wednesday Luke 1:57-80 One Prophecy 


Christmas, December 25 


Isaiah 40:1-5; Luke 2:1-20, 40 One Saviour 
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Display for 





This window display for the Cooper Union Li- 
brary in New York drew sidewalk-blocking crowds. 
The explanatory information on the floor of the dis- 
play case reads: 

A famous educator has recently said: ‘“‘If the eighteenth 
century was the age of the pamphlet, and the nineteenth 
that of the book, the twentieth is the period of the peri- 
odical. The strength of a library can be measured today by 
the adequacy of its periodical department. 

The Cooper Union Library currently receives over six 
hundred periodicals; the covers of many are displayed on 
the walls of this window. 

But magazines to a librarian are almost useless unless 
some key exists to unlock the tremendous store of informa- 
tion contained in them. Our century has also seen the 
development of an extraordinary series of excellent periodi- 
cal indexes, some examples of which have also been dis- 
played. 





The Akron, Ohio, Public Library had a unique 
display to show some of the ways books are 
damaged, and also how these damages are repaired. 
The left half of the large three-dimensional book 
depicts in rhyme and figures the little Goop damag- 
ing the book, while on the right side, also in rhyme 
and picture, the little Gremlin is repairing it. The 
large cutout letters are stapled to the display at 
the bottom of each letter, set away from the board 
at the top of each letter by the use of thumbtacks 
placed behind each letter near the top. For this 
display, the publicity and bindery departments com- 
bined forces. 
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The Oregon City, Oregon, Public Library 
introduces some of its current magazines 
to its reading public. 





The Gary, Indiana, Public Library had a very 
successful display of Department of Commerce 
publications on a 13’ bulletin board, in front of the 
main entrance of the central building. On the first 
day of the display, a regional business consultant 
from the Chicago office of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce talked before a group of veterans, voca- 


tional workers, and retailers. The attendance was 
small but there was an exciting and practical ques- 
tion and answer period. 
j 
Denich Vows! Bringing ? %, 
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Activities of a university library lend themselves 
to coverage in newspapers just as do events in the 
public library field. Perhaps university libraries 
have been dormant when it comes to utilizing to 
the full the news value of what goes on in a 
varsity library. The photographic laboratory of 
the University of Washington Library in Seattle, 
prepared a composite of news items appearing re- 
cently in metropolitan and campus papers. 
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th, obtain a firsthand picture of the part read- 
ing plays in the daily lives of average men and 
women, the “New Home Library” editors decided 
upon a survey of reader interests, believing that 
such a study would prove valuable not only to their 
own staff, but also to librarians, educators, pub- 
lishers, and others. 

Rutland, Vermont, with a population of 17,217, 
a community apart from the influence of metropoli- 
tan centers, was selected as the characteristic Amer- 
ican community to be surveyed, with the Rutland 
Free Library the focal point for the survey. The 
questionnaire was divided roughly into four main 
divisions: ‘““Why do you read?” “Where do you 
get your books?” ‘In what subjects are you inter- 
ested and where do you go for information about 
them ?’’ “What are your favorite leisure-time activ- 
ities ?”” 

The questionnaires revealed that people in Rut- 
land get their books from the public library more 
than from any other source. Rural readers are 
the most frequent users of public library service. 
Friends rank next to the library as a source of 
books, and except for the women’s clubs groups, 
most people who pay for their reading prefer to buy 
rather than to rent books. Local shops are the.third 
most popular source of books, while book clubs are 
more popular with high school teachers than with 
any other group queried. 


Book reviews and advertisements wield a moder- 
ate amount of influence upon their readers, except 
in the case of organized labor. Interest in subject, 
next to ‘‘entertainment,”’ is the most prevalent reas- 
on for reading among all groups. Those who read 
to help in their jobs are found principally among 
the high school teachers, members of the Lions 
Club, the retail store group and Herald employees, 
and the Zonta-AAUW members. About a third 
read to pursue a hobby of special interest, while 
about 28 per cent of the adult women read to serve 
their families better. 


Librarians influence the reading of only about 
15 per cent of the people, although about 58 
per cent of the people queried do use public li- 
brary service. Where the librarian has the oppor- 
tunity to advise and influence the reader by direct 
contact, as in the case of bookmobile routes in rural 
areas, professional influence is relatively great, as 
over 36 per cent of the rural readers read books rec- 
ommended by the librarian, However this is the 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


only instance where the opinion of the librarian 
outweighs the opinion of friends. 

Magazines prove to be the most popular source 
of information, followed by books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets. Subjects of great interest are world 
affairs, science, psychology, music, and art. Read- 
ing proved to be one of the most popular leisure- 
time activities, ranking in many cases above sports, 
hobbies, and the movies. 


eo & & 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Book Fair, with a display 
of 5,000 books for children of all ages, will be held 
November 21-24 in Education Hall, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City. The 
fair will be sponsored by the New York Times, the 
Children’s Book Council, and the Museum. 

Negro History Week will be observed beginning 
February 8, 1948, with the theme: “The Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Whole Truth.” Infor- 
mation may be obtained from The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1538 
Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 

Still available are a few copies of the bulletin 
number 18, ‘Population Distribution and Rural 
Services in the Northern Great Plains.’’ Obtain 
one without charge by writing to James G. Hodg- 
son, Director of Libraries, Colorado A and M 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

(Continued on page 279) 
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Our old friend Dickens—reduced to that! 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS *  Béited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, edited 
by Wm. GEDDIE and J. Lippett Geppiz. Edin- 
burgh, W. and R. Chambers, 1946. 1006p. 21s 

2. FOREMAN, PAUL B. and MOoZELL C, HILL. 
The Negro in the United States: A Bibliography. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1947. (Bulletin of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, vol. 44, no. 5) 24p. apply 

3. HACKER, Louis M. and HELENE S. ZAHLER. 
The Shaping of the American Tradition. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1947. 2v. $7.50 

4. HART, MILDRED FEELY and CHARLOTTE 
WRIGHT WILKINSON. A Wonderful You. New 
York, Greenberg, 1947. 144p. $2 


5. JACKSON, GEORGE PULLEN and CHARLES 
F. BRYAN. American Folk Music for High School 
and Other Choral Groups. Boston, C. C. Birchard, 
1947. $1.25 

6. LAVERTY, MAuRA. Maura Laverty's Cook- 
book. New York, Longmans, Green, 1947. 149p. 
$3 

7. Maus, CYNTHIA PEARL. The World’s Great 


Madonnas. New York, Harper; 1947. 789p. 
$4.95 
8. ROGERS, AGNES and FREDERICK LEWIS 


ALLEN. I Remember Distinctly. New York, Har- 
per, 1947. 25ip. $5 

9. WRIGHT, JOHN K. and ELIZABETH T. PLATT. 
Aids to Geographical Research. 2d ed. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1947. 331p. 
$4.50 

10. WRIGHT, WENDELL W. The Rainbow 
Dictionary. Cleveland, World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1947. 433p. $3 

11. ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Outline of Ameri- 
can Regional Sociology. Cambridge, Phillips 
Book Store, Harvard Square, 1947. 122p. $1.75 


A New Children’s Dictionary 


HE Dean of the School of Education of In- 

diana University, an authority on children’s 
vocabularies, has compiled in The Rainbow Dic- 
tionary” a children’s picture dictionary with 2,300 
words defined and illustrated with over 1,100 pic- 
tures in four colors. Based almost entirely on fre- 
quency, the words chosen are those which occur 
most frequently in a consolidation of eight word 
lists for children from five to eight. Large print 
and lots of white space allow between four to six 
words to a page, together with four or five small, 
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Some words are il- 
lustrated by sentences, some by simple definitions, 


highly colored illustrations. 


e.g., “Bat. The ball is hit with a bat in baseball. 
A bat is a furry little animal that can fly. It has 
wings, but it is not a bird. It looks like a mouse 
with wings.” A few quotations from children’s 
poetry are scattered through the volume. 

Designed to interest children in the story of 
words and their meaning, it should be useful in the 
home and in the elementary school library. 


U. S.—In Pictures, Documents 


In a two-volume documentary source book, Louis 
M. Hacker has compiled The Shaping of the Amer- 
ican Tradition, from its English background to 
what he calls the third American revolution under 
Roosevelt. It is his intention to show how Ameri- 
can ideas and institutions have been developed, and 
he has supplied running commentary (in effect a 
book in American history) on the documents, 
which under each chronological section deal with 
the American Mind, the American Scene, American 
Problems, and the United States and the World. In 
selection of the documents, the compiler has tried 
to represent not only the strains in the American 
tradition that are still alive but also the best think- 
ing in and about America. Selections from Ed- 
wards, Thoreau, Whitman, James and Dewey in 
philosophy ; from Franklin, Hamilton, Sumner, and 
Veblen in economics; from Jefferson, Webster, 
Bancroft, and Calhoun in political thought; and 
from distinguished foreigners who have written 
about America from de Tocqueville to André Sieg- 
fried, to mention only a few, combine to make this 
an extremely useful addition to the reference 
shelves of any library. 

Assembled by Agnes Rogers, with running com- 
mentary by Frederick Lewis Allen, 1 Remember 
Distinctly,’ is sub-titled, ‘A family album of the 
American people in the years of peace: 1918 to 
Pearl Harbor.” Excellently reproduced and well 
selected photographs, five hundred of them, and 
well written commentary, recommend this volume 
for purchase in any library. Cartoons, advertise- 
ments from magazines and mail-order houses, price- 
less photographs (such as Coolidge in full cowboy 
attire) will furnish entertainment in the browsing 
room for a long time, until the well worn volume 
is replaced by the reference librarian to serve as a 
standard source of pictorial representation of the 
Tremendous Twenties and the Terrible Thirties. 


Serious Geography 


Since 1923, when it first appeared, Wright's 
Aids to Geographical Research,’ has been indis- 
pensable to geographers and graduate students in 
the field. In its new edition, it has been enlarged 
to embrace not only bibliographies and periodicals, 
but atlases, gazetteers, and other reference books, 
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together with an elaborate index to geographers by 
fields of interest and to outstanding collections in 
libraries. New references to bibliographies and 
periodicals appearing between 1923 and 1942 were 
collected by Elizabeth Platt, former librarian of the 
American Geographical Society, whose tragic death 
in 1943 cut short further collaboration. Useful to 
all reference librarians will be the sections on maps 
and cartography, the data on general world atlases 
and the long lists of references, book and periodi- 
cal, arranged by regions of the world. The teacher 
will find bibliographies of works for teachers of 
geography ; the order librarian charged with buying 
travelers’ guidebooks, will appreciate the list of 
titles available in Baedeker, with dates of latest 
editions. 


Biography 


Going through Chambers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary’ and Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
with one on each knee, noting pedantically that 
there were more American entries, in fact, more 
entries, in the latter's larger print (with *humb- 
index), and that I preferred Chambers’s method of 
noting pronunciation, I hit upon a bit of informa- 
tion that had me stymied. Chambers’s says in its 
sketch of Jacob Abbott (of the “Rollo Books,’’ says 
Webster's) that “a younger brother, John Stephens 
Cabot, studied at Bowdoin and Andover, was min- 
ister in Worcester and Roxbury, and wrote histori- 
cal works.”” Was brother John so embarrassed over 
brother Jacob’s “Rollo Books,’ which Chambers’s 
doesn’t mention, that he changed his name to 
Cabot? Webster's is no help, for it maintains a 
noncomittal air, declining to mention John under 
either Abbott or Cabot. Here is a subject for 
further study. 


Food and Ballads and You 


“Folk song in its broadest sense is all mankind's 
song, no less,” say the compilers of American Folk 
Music for High School and other Choral Groups.® 
and George Pullen Jackson, the well known author- 
ity on folk music, should know. The twenty-five 
songs, with notes on how they should be sung, 
which he and Charles Bryan have collected, include 
“A Virgin All Pure” and “How Firm a Founda- 
tion’’ as well as ‘““My Mother She Told Me,” not 
to be confused with “My Mamma Done Told Me,” 
of recent popularity. This little songbook fills the 
need for a well selected, inexpensive collection of 
folk songs for schools. 

For those who like running commentary with 
their recipes, Maura Laverty's Cookbook*® will be 
a pleasure. Literally born in a kitchen, this Irish- 
born novelist has always loved the scene of her 
birth, and she gives a personal. guarantee with every 
recipe, including Buttermilk Plant, of which she 
says, “I knew a woman so crippled with rheumatics 
that she couldn't kneel down to say the Rosary. 
After six months of drinking this buttermilk, she 
was able to do the Lough Derg Pilgrimage on her 
knees.” 

A Wonderful You,* the modern woman's guide 
to poise, charm, and beauty, contains some words 
of advice for all librarians. ‘The charming talker 
must have a voice that is easy on the nerves... . 
Strive for a soft, rounded tone.” Less useful is the 
observation that “One of the best ways for a new- 
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comer in town to make new friends is through her 
husband.” Ways to strengthen and rest the feet 
and keep them young looking are given in detail, 
also six points to remember in the alleviation of 
nervousness and the resultant nervous fatigue. 
These, and many other helpful suggestions are of- 
fered by two well known fashion experts. 


World’s Great Madonnas ‘ 


Cynthia Maus’ anthology of pictures, poetry, 
music, and stories centering in the life of the Ma- 
donna and Christ, offers a wide selection for any 
taste. Arranged by continents and countries, it is 
intended to serve churches, schools, and clubs that 
wish to vary their Christmas programs. The author 
explains the pictures, which, on the whole, seem 
to be selected with more discrimination than the 
poems and stories, many of which are on the ‘sweet 
side." Separate indexes are provided for each of 
the categories included. The format is good. 


Sociology 


Before the standard reference book comes the 
syllabus, the mimeographed outline, and reference 
librarians, hard-put to find material reflecting the 
comparatively new interest in regional sociology, or 
at the new outlook, will find Zimmerman’s Outline 
of American Regional Sociology ™ helpful for inter- 
pretation and bibliography on the origins of the 
population, its main socio-cultural outlook upon 
life when it reached the region, its development 
there, and its present relation to the future civiliza- 
tion of Euro-American man on this continent. The 
mimeographed monograph is illustrated with charts 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Two professors of sociology, one white, one Ne- 
gro, have collaborated on a bibliography of books 
and pamphlets, The Negro in the United States,’ 
intended to serve as a minimum college library re- 
sources list. The total price of books selected is 
approximately $400, and the titles are listed alpha- 
betically under books and monographs, with com- 
plete bibliographic information, including price. 
Part III, primary periodical references, is classified 
under such subjects as The Negro in American So- 
cial Structure, Negro Community Organization, etc. 
Even libraries with files of the Southwesterr Jour- 
nal, which first published the material, will want 
extra copies of this pamphlet. 


The last batch of manuscript for the new edition 
of Library of Congress Subject Headings was de- 
livered to the Government Printing Office by the 
Subject Cataloging Division on August 12. The 
first installment of galley proof was received on 
September 9. It is hoped that the book will be off 
the press early in the spring. It will be distributed 
by the Card Division. Orders in advance of pub- 
lication should be addressed direct to that division. 


The fifth edition includes headings adopted 
through June 1947. The December 1947 cumula- 
tion will, therefore, cover the second half of the 
year. Thereafter the cumulative supplement will 
be published monthly by the Library of Congress. 
The final issue for 1948 will include the headings 
in the December 1947 supplement as well as those 
adopted in 1948, 
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For 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF. SCHENK 


N the first bulletin issued recently by the new 
Erie County Public Library board, Buffalo, sug- 
gested functions of the county and of the local 
library boards are listed. Since the problem of 
“what to do with the local library board’ arises 
each time that an established library joins a county 
library system, the lists reprinted below should 
prove valuable to all extension workers. 


CouNTY PuBLic LIBRARY BOARD: 


1. To establish general county policy covering 
library finances, personnel, and service. 

2. To appoint and continue a capable county 
library staff and to advise local library boards in 
the selection of the staff and property of local 
libraries. 

3. To secure adequate county financial assist- 
ance for library service for the entire county. 

4. To ascertain all library needs in the county 
through the cooperation of local library boards and 
the Erie County Library Association. [An associa- 
tion of library trustees organized in 1944.} 

5. To extend service throughout the county by 
the installation of new libraries and bookmobiles 
where necessary. 


LocAL LIBRARY BOARDs: 


1. To serve as a liaison between the county 
board and the community, providing adequate li- 
brary service and promoting proper use of library 
facilities. 

2. To represent its community in negotiations 
with the county board. 

3. To cooperate with local and county library 
staffs for the advancement of community service. 

4. To cooperate with educational, religious, 
social, and other public agencies for the advance- 
ment of the standard of living, the enjoyment of 
life, and the quality of citizenship in the com- 
munity. 

5. To cooperate with the county board in the 
selection of the staff and property of local libraries. 

6. To select and maintain local library property 
and adequate facilities with approval of county 
library board. 

7. To advise and consult with the county board 
for the establishment of new library or bookmobile 
service where necessary. 

When the first budget for the newly created 
Erie County Public Library was presented in Octo- 
ber, 21 out of 23 independent public libraries, 
including the Buffalo Public and the Grosvenor 
Reference libraries, had become members of the 
county library system. 


State Departments Cooperate 


Children, avid bookmark collectors that they are, 
probably were not a little surprised at the messages 
they read on the bookmarks distributed through 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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the Georgia Rural Public Library Service and the 
Georgia State Department of Health recently. Il- 
lustrated with appropriate cartoons, the bookmarks 
advised “Be a Good Scout—See Your Dentist,”’ 
“Make Your Goal—Healthy Teeth,” or ‘Hey! 
Fellers, Get Your Dental Certificates’ and on the 
reverse side “Take Care of Your Book—Use This 
Bookmark; Take Care of Your Teeth—Visit Your 
Dentist." The bookmarks were sent to librarians 
with a covering letter asking their cooperation in 
distributing them. The plan can also be adapted 
to county library and health departments, of course. 
It is hoped that children’s aversion to visiting the 
dentist will not carry over to the library! 


Plainville, U.S.A. 


All librarians working in small, rural communi- 
ties; all those who come in from “outside” as 
“foreigners”; all those wishing to understand bet- 
ter the basic pattern of behavior common in the 
rural communities of America into which library 
service must still filter, cannot afford to miss read- 
ing James West's study Plainville, U.S.A., accord- 
ing to an experienced extension librarian. 

Plainville had opened a WPA library with do- 
nated books and against strong opposition in 1939 
when Mr. West recorded in minute detail all facets 
of life in this middle western community of 275. 
It is not shown in the drawing of the community 
establishments nor is it mentioned in any discus- 
sion of community influences and activities. Yet 
the need for strong, effective (getting-into-the- 
hearts-of-men-and-women) library service stands 
out on almost every page, as does the need for 
strong, effective, well integrated men and women 
to administer this library service. Without intend- 
ing it, Mr. West wrote, in most readable form, an 
excellent argument for library extension, if books 
ae are really as powerful as they are said 
to 


Streamlining Routine 


The value of regular monthly bulletins for 
county and regional libraries was well expressed 
in the new “News Bulletin” of the Riverside 
County Free Library, Riverside, California. “Un- 
like a city library where most of the library staff 
work under one roof and are in daily contact, the 
staff of a county library are widely distributed, 
therefore this bulletin is intended to bring us all 
closer together. . One purpose we have in 
mind is to inform you about our many rules and 
routines and to explain why we must have them,” 
wrote Albert C. Lake, librarian, in the first issue. 

As a beginning step in streamlining routine 
in Riverside, an invoice card, a double postcard 
indicating the number of books in each shipment, 
was to be used, replacing the itemized invoice used 
heretofore. The detailed invoice, listing call num- 
ber, author, and title of each book in the shipment, 


(Continued on page 276) 
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How to Earn 


CHOOLS wanting more library books may 
profit from some of these ideas on earning 
money: 

A scrap-paper drive; pep notices on the daily 
bulletin or over the announcing system; slogan, 
“Turn Paper into Books’; right to help choose 
books and be the first to read them given to in- 
dividuals or rooms contributing the most paper; 
record of progress of rooms kept on charts or 
“thermometers” in library or corridor. 

Vaudeville show; notice by bulletin or loud 
speaker inviting all who can do skits, dance, sing, 
play an instrument, or otherwise entertain to meet 
with a committee of teachers; acts are seen, ap- 
proved, or censored; acts worked up for other occa- 
sions accepted; rehearsals outside of school except 
for one rehearsal of all acts; show put on after 
school; admission ten cents (and who wouldn't 
pay a dime to see his friends perform!). 

Book sale; with cooperation of local book 
dealer; sale open to parents and teachers as well 
as students; books sold at standard price except to 
students working on project who might get slight 
discount; all profits used for purchase of library 
books from same dealer; might coincide with 
P.T.A. meeting; prize books given to best salesmen, 
or, the right to choose the library's books. 

Who has used other ways of earning money ? 


And Gladly Screech 


“The teacher’s mission is to arouse the pupil's 
curiosity, while the librarian’s desire is to feed it, 
whet it, and lead it by gentle stages from the trivial 
to a more sound understanding,” states an article 
in the Meriden, Connecticut, Record, on the co- 
operation in the Jefferson Junior High School be- 
tween the librarian and the teacher of music, who 
also cooperate in writing and producing musical 
plays. Most of the library-music work is done in 
the eighth and ninth grades. Among the books 
uséd are: 
Famous Violinists, for Boys and Girls, by Gladys 
Burch. Barnes. 

The Wonderful Story of Music, by Ellen Baker. 
Crowell. 

Marching Notes, by Ernest LaPrade. Doubleday. 


History Sings, by Hazel Kinscella. University 
Publishing Company. 
Tune Up, by Harriet Huntington. Doubleday. 


He Heard America Sing, by Claire L. Purdy. 
Messner. 

Enchanting Jenny Lind, by Laura Benét. Dodd. 

How to Be a Bandleader, by Paul Whiteman. 
McBride. 

Finlandia, by Elliott Arnold. Holt. 


° School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


And So Forth 


Would any sponsors of library clubs like to use 
this column as a place for exchanging ideas on 
club activities? Or, if enough are interested, we 
wili set up a list of club secretaries who would 
like to correspond with other secretaries. 

Teacher-librarians who wish to join the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians (a section of 
the American Library Association) may compute 
their dues on the basis of the proportion of their 
salary that is equivalent to the proportion of the 
time they spend in library service. A _teacher- 
librarian earning $2,400 and spending 50 per cent 
of her time in the library would check the “under 
$1,201 annually” bracket on the membership blank 
and pay $2 dues. For this amount she would get 
the Top of the News and the A.L.A. Bulletin, as 
well as other privileges of section membership. 
For the official scale of dues, write to the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. When you pay your dues, be sure to 
check your section affiliation as “American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians.” 

The Motion Picture Committee of the Nationa! 
Education Association's Department of Secondary 
Teachers will* send a free sample copy of their 
Film and Radio Guide to any interested person. 
This Guide is a 64-page magazine devoted to 
audio-visual education and to the development of 
higher standards of movie and radio discrimina- 
tion. Write to the committee chairman, Dr. Wil- 
liam Lewin, Weequahic High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 275) 


was originally intended as a check list of all books 
received by the local library. This invoice, first 
carefully compared with the books in the shipment 
and then placed on the bulletin board, informed 
patrons of additions and later served as a continu- 
ing record. As books were returned to headquarters 
they were checked off the invoice until all had 
been sent back, thus preventing mistakes in the 
receipt and return of. books. 

Since not all libraries were making full use of 
the invoice in this way, it was felt that the enor- 
mous amount of time consumed by typing invoices 
could be used to better advantage at headquarters 
on other phases of county service. Those libraries 
which considered the invoice invaluable were asked 
to make a simple card file for themselves by copy- 
ing author and title of each book received and 
filing them alphabetically. Some county libraries 
already provide such cards with each book. They 
must be carefully withdrawn, however, when the 
book is returned to headquarters, otherwise the file, 
like the invoice, soon becomes worthless. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


J.M.R.T. Aids Foreign Libraries 


R several months librarians throughout the 

country have been receiving requests from 
destitute European librarians asking for assistance 
of all kinds, usually for food and clothing. Most 
of the letters were cleared through the Interna- 
tional Relations Office and then sent to Frances 
Stalker, chairman of the Junior Members Round 
Table. She in turn assigned them to the various 
groups in the state, which sent boxes of food and 
clothing. The donors have received many expres- 
sions of gratitude. 


Midwinter Hotel Rates 


The rates for hotel accommodations at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago for the Midwinter 
Conference, January 28-February 1, 1948, are as 
follows: 


WINE, io in Hels We oss seis 490 
Double rooms (two persons) ...... 7.70 
Suites (two persons) ............. 13.00 
Family unit (four persons) ........ 13.00 
Sun parlor suites (two persons) .... 16.00 


The above prices are subject to change. 


A.A.S.L. Honorary Members 


At San Francisco the American Association of 
School Librarians made the following, all of whom 
are retired school librarians, honorary members of 


the A.A.S.L.: 


Annie Spencer Cutter 
Lucile F. Fargo 
Mary E. Hall 

Mary A. Kingsbury 
Ella Morgan 

Helen L. Price 
Martha C. Pritchard 
Martha Wilson 


Bulletin Advertising 


Beginning with the 1948 volume of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin commercial advertising will appear in the 
pages of the A.L.A. Bulletin. It is hoped that this 
innovation in the A.L.A.’s official organ will pro- 
duce enough revenue to make it possible to increase 
the number of pages in the Bulletin devoted to 
textual material. At the time that the advertising 
program is inaugurated the paper in the Bulletin 
will be changed to a white coated finish to allow 
for better reproduction of cuts. 

A. L. Remley, for the past two years sales and 
advertising assistant in the A.L.A. Publishing De- 
partment, on September 1 became advertising man- 
ager for the A.L.A. Bulletin and will also handle 
exhibits at the A.L.A. conferences. 
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Fourth Activities Committee 
Chairman 


Ralph R. Shaw, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D.C., is now chairman of 
the Fourth Activities Committee, filling the vacancy 
left by the resignation of Emerson Greenway, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


“Hospital Libraries” 


The A.L.A. Division of Hospital Libraries has 
had thirty thousand copies of a leaflet on “Hospi- 
tal Libraries’’ printed, giving information for stu- 
dent counselors, library school students, state li- 
brary extension agencies, hospital administrators, 
and doctors and nurses. 


Marcus Is Honored 


The Trustees Division at its business meeting 
in San Francisco adopted a resolution honoring 
William Elder Marcus who has been for more than 
twenty-five years a trustee of the Montclair Free 
Public Library, seventeen of which he was chairman 
of the board. The resolution expressed apprecia- 
tion for the work Mr. Marcus has accomplished 
in the field of better service to libraries, both in 
Montclair and in the nation. 


Aesop's Fable of ‘“‘The Hare and the Tortoise” 
has been brought up to date in a one-reel 16mm 
sound motion picture for elementary school chil- 
dren, by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. The age- 
old story of how the turtle and the rabbit had a 
race, and of how the proud and vain rabbit went 
to sleep while the slow-but-sure tortoise inched 
past him to score one of the most celebrated vic- 
tories of all times, is portrayed with an all-star 
animal cast, including a wise old owl who acts as 
judge, a fox who lays out the woodland race course, 
a gossipy goose, a rooster and a raccoon who wakes 
up Mr. Hare too late. 


The problem of having real animals re-enact the 
story was solved by Lynwood Chace, noted wild 
life photographer in his New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, studios. Chace accomplished the seemingly 
impossible tasks of having a hare and a tortoise 
race over the obstacle course, through hollow logs, 
over brooks and over rocks in the film. He made 
the animal actors seemingly talk to one another, 
while the sound commentary on the film gives them 

voice. 

“The Hare and the Tortoise,’ the first of a 
series on other Aesop Fables which EB Films will 
produce, is available for sale or rental from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Educational Film Guide 


HE 1947 annual volume of the’ EDUCA- 

TIONAL FILM GUIDE, which supersedes 
the June 1946 annual and its supplements, follows 
the form of other volumes of the ‘Standard Cata- 
log Series” with an alphabetical title and subject 
list, and a classified list. Included in one alphabet 
in Part 1. are the titles of 5,041 films, the classifi- 
cation numbers of selected films, and the subjects. 
In Part 2, 3,785 selected films are listed according 
to Dewey Decimal Classification, with full infor- 
mation including title, length, width, sound or 
silent, sale or rental, release or copyright date, 
producer or authorized distributor, class number, 
additional rental sources, descriptive annotation, 
critical reviews, grading, and a teacher's guide, if 
any. Selection of films is based on the advice of 
many educators, comparison of selected lists, and 
consultation with producers and others interested 
in non-theatrical films. The 1947 Guide is larger 
than the 1946 volume. It contains 3,785 selected 
films as well as listings, in the alphabetical part, 
of 1,256 additional films. 


Extempore Speaking 


Donald L. Holley’s EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
is a practical introduction to the art of speaking 
effectively without the usual apparatus of speech- 
making. Although addressed to the high school 
speaker and coach, it will repay study by anyone 
interested in public speaking. Digests of the ex- 
tempore speech rules and procedures of the Na- 
tional Forensic League and several state associa- 
tions are included in an appendix together with 
transcripts of some model speeches. The author 
is chairman of the North Central Association 
Speech Coaches organization and a member of the 
State Advisory Board of the Illinois High School 
Speech Association. 


L C Subject Headings 


With the announcement of the proposed publi- 
cation by the Library of Congress of the fifth edi- 
tion of Library of Congress Subject Headings (see 
page 274), The Wilson Company's publishing of 
this cumulative list will terminate on December 
31, 1947. 

Librarian of Congress Luther H. Evans wrote 
to Mr. Wilson in this connection: 


The Library of Congress, and surely all other 
American libraries who benefited by the cumu- 
lative supplements to the Fourth Edition, are 
greatly indebted to you for your initiative in 
publishing the original cumulation covering Jan- 
uary 1941 through March 1943 and continuing, 
by arrangement with us, to publish monthly 
cumulations. You have helped to bring to librar- 
ies our new and revised subject headings more 
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promptly than they ever reached them before 
and, through the method of cumulation, reduced 
to a reasonable number the supplements through 
which catalogers had to pursue new and changed 
headings. For this service to cataloging we want 
to express to you our sincere appreciation. 


Catalog Cards 


Wilson catalog card service provides prompt and 
professional cataloging which saves the librarian 
money, effort, and time. The collaboration of a 
number of librarians in public, school, children's 
libraries, and state commission work and the care- 
ful checking of review material insure the best 
selection of books for which sets of cards are to 
be made. The cards—in two forms: with Dewey 
Decimal Classification, number, author, and sub- 
ject heading printed at top, ready to be filed; or 
without subhead and class number, leaving top to 
be filled in by library—contain annotations and 
are prepared as quickly as thoroughness permits, 
averaging about 30 titles a week. This promptness 
enables the library to put new books into the cata- 
log and into circulation immediately. Weekly lists 
of printed cards are published every Tuesday, and 
mailed for the small charge of $1 a year. 


We Quote 


“If the various Who’s Who fail you, don’t miss 
those excellent factual biographies of writers which 
appear monthly in the WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN. These biographies . . . are often the 
only contemporary source.” 

—The Library Review (Summer 1947) 


‘May I add my praise to that you must have 
received from many others: the EDUCATION 
INDEX is the most valuable single tool for li- 
brary searching in the field of education.” 


—A university research assistant. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CATALOG CarRDs. 14c for first set in order, 
7c for each additional set; 25 coupons, 
$1.75 a sheet 

EDUCATION INDEX. On the service basis 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. Bound cumu- 
lated volume and 9 monthly issues, $3 
a year 

Holley, Donald L. ExTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
A HANDBOOK. $1.50 

WILSON LiBRARY BULLETIN. Subscription 
$2 a year; single copies, 25c 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 272) 


“Slidefilms and Motion Pictures—To Help In- 
structors,” a new catalog of selected visual teaching 
aids, lists discussional slidefilm kits, sound slide- 
films, and educational sound motion pictures for 
vocational training workshop, industrial, and class- 
room use. Free copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


eo & & 


The Australian News and Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, has received 
from the National Library, Canberra, Australia, a 
collection of Australian books for display in this 
country. The books in the collection have been se- 
lected with a view to presenting a picture of many 
aspects of Australia, its life and activities. The col- 
lection will circulate probably for fortnightly peri- 
ods to public and school libraries. Applications 
should be addressed to the Bureau at the above ad- 
dress and marked ‘‘Attention Librarian, Lillian M. 
Foley.” 


Louisville, Kentucky, is inaugurating the plan 
of “neighborhood colleges” in branches of the 
Louisville Free Public Library. The colleges will 
be staffed by faculty of the University of Louis- 
ville, and will be free to the public, although any- 
one wishing to take a course for credit must pay 
regular university tuition for that course. The ex- 
periment is part of the university's policy of 
“bringing education closer to the home folks,”’ and 
is sponsored jointly by the university's division of 
adult education and the library board. Librarian 
C. R. Graham has been wanting to do this for a 
long time, believing that “this is the sort of thing 
libraries were designed for in the first place.” 


World Youth, the magazine of ‘thrilling adven- 
ture stories and authentic tales from distant lands,”’ 
has made some changes in its policies and plans. 
The editor and business manager have built a house 
where they now print and publish the magazine 
monthly except July and August. Samples and in- 
formation gladly supplied upon request. Address 
World Youth, El Quito Road, Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. 


A program designed to assist schools in encour- 
aging children to build their own libraries has been 
in operation for about a year. In this program, 
books are selected by children for children, under 
the supervision of a committee of educators. For 
full information write to Young Folks Book Club, 
106 Beekman Street, New York 7. 


eo & & 


Island Press will give away ten selected books, 
including fiction, nonfiction and children’s titles, 
to small libraries with limited budgets. The library 
is requested to pay postage and a maximum fee of 
25 cents for handling. Librarians should write di- 
rect to Island Press, 470 West 24th Street, New 
boog 11, for a list and description of books avail- 
able. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2 
1912, MARCH 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, o 
Wilson Library Bulletin published monthly, except 

ig om August, at New York, N. Y., for October 

47. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles J. 
Shaw, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, — and says that he is the Assistant Secre- 
tary, The H. W. Wilson Company publishers of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the cireuiation) etc., of the .aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amende 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company 

950-972 University Ave., New York, 52 

Editor, Marie D. LoizEaux 

950-972 University Ave., New York, 52 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Managers, None 


2. That the owner is The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany 950-972 University Ave., N.Y. 52. The known 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock are: H. W. Wilson, 
Florence A. Arnold, Gertrude D. Nolan, Edith M. 
Phelps, Marion E. Potter, Arthur Rigg, all of 950-972 
University Ave., New York 52, Blanche Gray, Mat- 
toon, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: Estate of Lillian M. Brown, 
204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, N.Y., Mary Burnham, York- 
town Heights, N.Y., Edith S. Clements, 1351 Olivet 
Street, La Jolla, California, Alice M. Dougan, Middle 
Granville, N.Y., Florence P. Gallagher, 505 


Jackson St., Glendale 6, Cal., Agnes E. Graham, 
1415 Moss St., Eugene, Ore., Marian A. Knight, 
590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Julia E. Johnsen 


and Marion E, Potter, 900 Summit Ave., N.¥. 52, 
Edith M. Phelps and H. W. Wilson, 950 University 
Ave., N.Y. 52, Mabel K. Richardson, 204 North Yale 
St., Vermillion, S. Dak., Alice . Sanborn, 283 
Clifton St., Malden, Mass., Mildred Smith, 165 
Knoles Way, Stockton, Cal., Caroline B. Sutliff, 85 
Bedford St., N.Y. 14, Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Mer- 


riam Ave., N.Y. 52, Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest <lirect or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


3y: Charles J. Shaw, Assistant Secretary 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
of September 1947. AGNES V. LAHEY. 


[SEAL] 
Notary Public, Bronx Co., 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 82 
Bronx County Register’s No. 88-L-9 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission. Expires March 30, 1949 


N.Y. 
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EVER HEAR THESE ? ? ?'s 
What do you have on pets? 


It doesn’t make any difference if it’s canaries, budgies, 
cats, dogs, fish, monkeys, hamsters, butterflies, etc. If 
it’s a pet we run stories on it in our 68 page and more 
monthly magazine. [Established since 1934. 


ALL-PETS Magazine $1.75 a year 


18 Forest, Fond du Lac 14, Wisconsin 















CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 

We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 












Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 











FICTION—OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS “Ficti 

ct 
USED BEST SELLERS ‘2 OFF Specialists 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 





NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 




















B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 21st Street New York = la Soe Renbery (0, Mase. 
4 = VITAL SPEECHES 
O a oe PROBLEMS —OF THE DAY— 
BY 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
LEADERS New York 18, N. Y. 
AUTHENTIC, IMPARTIAL CONSTRUCTIVE $5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature teoned coml-menthty 











SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY: 


HISTORICAL ATLAS by William 
R. Shepherd. Published by Henry Holt 


& Co. 
Please quote: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave. 
New York 52 


















Children’s Librarian, professional, to take 
charge of department, Sal. $2200. Also assistant 
for reference and general work, library school 
preferred, Sal. $2000. And a general assistant, 


f Lib 


iT y 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


, y ny ment bla» i 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Fifth Ay Suite 11 New York City 








Bookmobile Librarian for well established 


service. Driver and clerical assistant pro 
vided. Good introduction to extension work 


Salary $2400. Public 
Ohio. 


Troy Library, Troy, 








Wanted: Branch assistants for adult and 
children’s departments. Requirements: Un 
der 45 and graduation from an accredited 
library school. 40 hour week, retirement, 











Sal. $1800. Vacancies in medium size library. | and annual increments. Apply Public Li 
Apply, Librarian, Parlin Memorial Library, | brary, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
Everett 49, Massachusetts. 

Position Open—Cataloguing and Reading 


Position open: 

Order assistant. Library school training de- 
sired, experience not essential. Initial salary 
$2100. University of Idaho. 
Moscow, 


Librarian, 
Idaho. 








Subject indexer for the International Index. 
Applicants with knowledge of psychology 
and philosophy desired. Also reading knowl- 
edge of French, German. Salary open. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 





Room desk work. 9 to 5 daily except Sun- 


day and Monday. Knowledge of Spanish 


desirable. Write Box A, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








The Wilson Company needs subject indexers 
for its periodical indexes. Applicants with 
subject cataloging experience preferred. 
Salaries open, depending on _ experience. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 

















Co-Authors 


MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN, 


Librarian, Crozier Technical School, 
allas, Texes 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, 


Division of General Education 
New York University 


‘THE school sities has become 

increasingly prominent in the 
changing pattern of elementary 
education, both as a source of 
materials to supplement and en- 
rich textbook imstruction and as 
a laboratory in unit and project 
teaching. Primarily designed for 
the library materials courses now 
offered to teachers: by many uni- 
versities and ‘teachers colleges, 
TEACHING THROUGH ELEMENTARY 


ScHoo. Lisrary will be helpful to — 


all who are) concerned with the 
organization and use of school li- 
brary materials. 


FOR TEACHERS: A guide to the 


effective use of library re- 
sources in teaching 


FOR ADMINISTRATORS: A 
standard for measuring school 


library potentialities 
FOR LIBRARIANS: An An interpre 
tation of the library's role in 


modern education 


How does one select easy books for 


slow readers? 

How ead when should children be er 
the use of ereerene and other ref- 
erence tools? 


Wkat agencies distribute Br and 
filmslides? 


* Hew can the reading of nonfiction be 


stimulated? 


What magazines are best for elementary 
school? 


© Hew can pupils’ library information and 


reading retention be tested? 
/ 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL” Laprary furnishes full 
and clear answers to. these and 
similar questions. To the teacher 
without library training it offers 
practical, detailed guidance in li- 
brary use. For administrators and 
librarians it provides a revealing ac- 
count of school library potentialities 


and an a ive statement of yon 
importance of the uses of 
print in p ing children to cope 


with the conditions ‘of modern so- 
ciety. 
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From Mountain boy 
by Bell (Viking) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 
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“Extempore speaking is a form of 
prepared speaking on a selected 
topic in which everything is ready 
for delivery except the exact 
words fo be used" 


This definition opens chapter 1 of: 


EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING: 


A HANDBOOK 


Donald L. Holley 
118p. $1.50 


Everyone has admired the man who 
rises easily to his feet and talks 
fluently and well without notes and ap- 
om without preparation, Obvi- 
ously he has no notes, but in all prob- 
ability the success of the s will 
be in direct ratio to the hours or years 
that have been spent in its preparation. 

Extempore speaking pays big divi- 
dends in politics, business and society. 

It is an art that can be learned and 
Mr. Holley takes the reader through the 
necessary steps: qualifications, prepara- 
tion, writing and delivery. It also con- 
tains chapters on coaching and judging 
extem , and includes a number of 
model speeches that have been de- 
livered in high schools. 

Although slanted at the high school 
speaker and coach, the book will well 
repay study by everyone anxious to 
"make friends and influence people.” 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave New York 52, N. Y. 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
A list of books to be included in the 1941- 

1947 edition of the Essay and General Litera- 

ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 

To be supplemented by new titles each month. 

ANGOFF, CHARLES. Fathers of classical 
music. 1947 Beechhurst press $3 

ATTWATER, DONALD, ed. Modern. Chris- 
tian revolutionaries. 1947 Devin-Adair 
$4 

BOLTON, S. K. Famous men of science. 
1946 Crowell $2.50 

BRANCH, W.G. By unknown ways. 1946 
Westminster press $1.50 

Eustace, C. J. Infinity of questions; a 
study of the religion of art, and of the 
art of religion in the lives of five women. 
1946 Longmans $3.50 

Fausset, H. I. Poets and pundits; a col- 
lection of essays. 1947 Yale univ. press 
$3.50 

Fox, RutTH. Great men of medicine. 1947 
Random House $2.50 

KNEDLER, J. W. ed. Masterworks of sci- 
ence; digests of 13 great classics. 1947 
Doubleday $4 

LANE, F. C. Mysterious sea. 1947 Double 
day $3 

Maclver, R. M. ed. Unity and difference 
in American life. \(Religion and civiliza- 
tion ser) 1947 Harper $3 

MANWELL, R. D. and Fans, S. B. L. 
Church across the street. 1947 Beacon 
press $2.50 

MORGAN, CHARLES. Reflections in a mir- 
ror, second series. 1947 Macmillan $2.50 

New YorK. Museum of modern art. Four- 
teen Americans, ed. by Dorothy C. Miller. 
1946 ,New York, The Museum of mod- 
ern art $2.50 

SEAGLE, WILLIAM. Men of law; from 
Hammurabi to Holmes. 1947 Macmil- 
lan $5. 

TarG, WILLIAM, ed. Carrousel for biblio- 
philes: a treasury of tales narratives, 
songs, epigrams and sundry curious stud- 
ies relating to a noble theme. 1947 
Philip C. Duschnes $7.50 

Topp, RUTHVEN. Tracks in the snow: 
studies in English science and art. 1947 
Scribner $3.75 

WEBER, Max. From Max Weber: essays 
in sociology. 1946 Oxford $5 

WRIGHT, QuINcy, ed. Foreign policy for 
the United States. 1947 Univ. of Chi. 
cago $4.50 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 








staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 
Each issue describes and recommends about fif 
have been selected by recognized authorities and 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Cataleg or a member of the library 


new books that 


rs’ advisors. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





@ Proud destiny; a novel. 





FICTION 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION, 1884- 
Viking 1947 
625p $3.50 
Translated by Moray Firth from the Ger- 
man manuscript entitled “Waffen fur Amerika’ ” 
The author re-creates the court of Marie 
Antoinette and Louis XVI. Benjamin Franklin 
and Beaumarchais are outstanding figures of 
the story, as well as Voltaire and the French 
King and Queen, whose crowns were still se- 
cure at that time 


KARIG, WALTER, 1898- 


Zotz! With drawings by the author. 
Rinehart 1947 268p illus $2.75 

“When a shy book-worm who is a profes- 
sor in a theological seminary accidentally ac- 
quires the power of the evil eye—the power of 
Zotz—(and is thereby torn between the desire 
to use his awful powers for good purposes and 
the ambition to blink his way into world dic- 
tatorship) he finds himself in much the same 
dilemma as does the United States in its pos- 
session of the atom bomb.” Huntting 


STONE, IRVING, 1903- 


Adversary in the house. Doubleday 1947 

Based on the life of “Eugene V. Debs, 
famous for his fanatic devotion to the cause of 
the working man. It's the tragic story of a man 
who married a woman who became his staunch 
adversary. She opposed him in his work until 
the end of his days, while the woman he lost 
remained unswervingly loyal to him.”  Liter- 
ary guild 


TOMLINSON, HENRY Major, 1873- 


Morning light; the islanders in the days 
of oak and hemp. Macmillan 1947 
304p $3 


'' This “novel is set one hundted years ago, 
in the turbulent era when seafaring men were 
facing the inevitable change-over from sail to 
steam. It is the story of the formative years of 
Dave Gay—a child stowaway from a seafront 
escapade, at the beginning of the book, and a 
young engineer in a transport leaving Grave- 
send for the Crimea when the book ends.” 
Huntting 


YOuNG, EMiILy HILpDA, 1880- 


Chatterton Square. Harcourt 1947 321p 


$3.50 
The story of what goes on behind the fac- 
ades of two houses, the Blacketts’ and the Fras- 
ers’, which adjoin each other in one corner of 
Chatterton Square, in Upper Radstowe, a prov- 
incial town in the west of England 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ANDREWS, Roy CHAPMAN, 1884- 


An explorer comes home; further adven- 
tures of Roy Chapman Andrews; with 
drawings by T. W. Voter. Double- 
day 1947 276p illus $3 

This book “is a continuation of my auto- 
biography begun in ‘Under a lucky star.’ It is 
not a chronicle of high adventure at the ends of 
the earth as was the earlier book; these adven- 
tures took place on a fdtm in Connecticut. It is 

a tale of how, after thirty-five years of sailing 

all the oceans of the world, my personal ship 

came to anchor in the quiet waters of Pond- 
wood Farm.” Foreword 


CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL, 1878- 


American memoir. Houghton 1947 433p 
$5 
The first two sections are revisions of the 
author's “Age of confidence” and ‘Alma mater” 
— separately in 1934 and 1936, respec- 
tively 
“Here are the memories of a teacher, 
writer, critic, and observer covering an active 
life from the nineties of the last century down 
through the Second World War... Through- 
out this period, Mr Canby had, of course, inti- 
mate contacts with a very large number of lead- 
ing English and American writers—and took an 
active part in the book-battles of the twenties 
and thirties.” Huntting 


HELM, WILLIAM PICKETT, 1883- 
Harry Truman; a political biography. 
Duell 1947 241p $3 r 


“Covers Truman's official career from his 
first senatorial nomination in.1934 to his succes- 
sion to the presidency. . . 


tAlso deals with, 
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his nomination by the Pendergast machine, his 
role in the Senate, his devotion to the cause of 
the little people as against the financial over- 
lords, his support of the New Deal and other 
decisions he faced when he entered the White 
house.” Kirkus 


JACKSON, CLARENCE S. 
Picture maker of the Old West: Wil- 
liam H. Jackson. Scribner 1947 308p 


illus map $7.50 

“A collection of more than 400 pictures— 
photographs and sketches . . . with a runnin, 
descriptive text. The main object of this boo 
is to portray . . . the Old West from the 1860's 
to 1893. William H. Jackson, known . . . for 
his photokraphs and sketches, contributed to 
American annals a vast amount of illustrative 
material about the unknown West.” Huntting 


LuBBOCK, PERCY, 1879- 
Portrait of Edith Wharton. Appleton- 
Centuty 1947 249p $3 

A picture of a distinguished lady, about 
whom gathered some of the most brilliant minds 
of three generations. The author records the 
good talk, the wit and verbal fireworks that en- 
livened her drawing room. He reveals Mrs 
Wharton as a critic of life and letters and a 
woman never content to accept mediocrity in 
herself or others 


VALENTINE, LEWIs JOSEPH, 1882- 

Night stick; the autobiography of Lewis 
J. Valentine . . . with an introduc- 
tion by F. H. La Guardia. Dial press 
1947 320p front $3.50 

Formér commissioner of New York City’s 

Police department has told the story of his life. 

A New Yorker born and bred, he joined the de- 

partment at the turn of the century and pounded 

the beat as a rookie cop until his ability was 
gradually recognized 


AMERICAN SCENE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY (PERIODICAL ) 
Atlantic harvest; memoirs of the Atlan- 
tic. . . Compiled by Ellery Sedgwick. 
Little 1947 xxxv,686p $4.50 
“Wherein are to be found stories, anec- 
dotes, and opinions, controversial and other- 
wise; together with a variety of matter, relevant 
and irrelevant, accompanied by certain obdurate 
convictions.” Subtitle 
Authors represented are: Mark Twain, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Edith Wharton, A. P. Herbert, Geoffrey House- 
hold, Ernest Hemingway, Walter D. Edmonds, 
Hetty Hemenway, Henry Villard, William 
James, Havelock Ellis, Woodrow Wilson, John 
Muir, Nora Waln and John Galsworthy 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 
Maine ways; illus. by Mildred Coughlin. 
Macmillan 1947 213p illus $2.75 


A “potpourri of legend, folk material in 
the making, reflective pieces, echoes of a beloved 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


way of life, bits about neighbors, villagers, local 
customs, interests and activities. Some of the 
chapters are very short—some philosophical, 
meditative.” Kirkus 


LOOK (PERIODICAL ) 


The South, by the editors of Look, in 
collaboration with D. L. Cohn; a 
handbook in pictures, maps and text 
for the vacationist, the traveler and 
the stay-at-home. . . Houghton 1947 
393p illus maps $5 

“Photographs—road maps—travel data— 
factual data on the South,—its glamour, its 
romance, its industries, its public utilities, its 
resorts, its seaports, river towns, cities, villages 
and rural areas. Four main sectional divisions ; 
brief descriptive text on various aspects, fol- 
lowed by photographic sections. Appendix 
summarizing cities and towns.” Kirkus 


ROGERS, AGNES, 1893- comp. 


I remember distinctly; a family albun? 
of the American people 1918-1941; 
assembled by Agnes Rogers; with run- 
ning comment by F. L. Allen. Harper 
1947 251p illus $5 

“This book is a ;pictorial; panorama of 

American life during the years of peace from 

1918 to 1941, ranging from politics and busi- 

ness to fashions, sports, famous crimes, enter- 

tainments, and Lom. posal fads. It generally fol- 
lows (with a g many excursions) a chrono- 
logical scheme.” General plan 


THE ARTS 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE 


Stairway of surprise. Knopf 1947 265p 
$3.50 

“One hundred poems comprise this vol- 
ume... They vary in length from a few lines 
to long narrative poems—and from lyrics to 
ballads.” Huntting : 

Grouped together under the following 
headings: Centre is everywhere; Noblest frail- 
ty; Gallery; Fire in the crystal; North shore; 
Speak what you think today; High fantastical ; 
Sonnets; Pendant 


MAHONY, BERTHA E. comp. 


Illustrators of children’s books, 1744- 
1945, comp. by B. E. Mahony, L. P. 
Latimer and Beulah Folmsbee. Horn 
bk. inc. 1947 527p illus $15 
Replaces “Contemporary illustrators of 

children’s books,” by B. E. Mahony and Elinor 

Whitney published 1930 
ag sO we come to the two purposes of 

this book. The first is to show that art in-chil- 

dren's books is a part of all art, not an isolated 
special field... The second purpose is to invite 
to further ; and study, to wider examin- 
ation of picture books and illustrated books of 
the past and present.” Introduction 

Partial contents: History and develop- 
ment; Biographies; Bibliographies; Sources: 

Notes and reference 
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SAROYAN, WILLIAM, 1908+ 2./ °°.” 
Jim Dandy; fat man in a famine’; a play. 
Harcourt 1947 128p $3 

“The action of this new play . . . takes 
place in a transparent egg shell. Inside the 
shell ate miserable and. majestic ruins, repre- 
senting immemorial and immediate reality. In 
a bewildering, suffering world the characters 
represent humanity which can say at the end: 
‘This world’s home and we are the lucky tenants 
of the house.’”’ Huntting 


SELTSAM, WILLIAM H. comp. 
Metropolitan opera annals; a chronicle 
of artists and performances; with an 
introduction by Edward Johnson. Wil- 
son, H.W. 1947 75ip illus 
Sponsored by the Metropolitan opera 
guild, this is a compendium of opera programs, 
arranged chronologically. Contains also ex- 
cerpts from contemporary newspapers and por- 
traits of the artists 
“For the student it is offered as a con- 
densed but complete factual record of the lead- 
ing operatic institution in the United States. 
For the historian it is intendéd as a source-book 
for future interpretation and comment. And for 
the average music lover it should serve as a 
vehicle for personal memorabilia.” Preface 


VENTURI, LIONELLO, 1885- 


Modern painters: Goya, Constable, 


David, Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Dau- 
Scribner 1947 234p 


mier, Courbet. 
70 plates $5 

Companion volume to 
painters” 

The more important works of each painter 
ate analyzed, and biographical and historical 
background of the artist is supplied. 157 re- 
productions of the paintings illustrate the au- 
thor’s text 


“Painting and 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


BARTLETT, RUHL JACOB, 1897- ed. 

Record of American diplomacy; docu- 

ments and readings in the history of 

American foreign relations. Knopf 
1947 231p $6 

A selection of over 300 key documents and 

other important sources which show the evolu- 

tion of the foreign policy of the United States 


and the historical relations of this country with 
other nations 


. 


HOME WORKS 


FROLOV, WANDA L. 

Katish, our Russian cook; illus. by H. J. 
Stahlhut.- Farrar, Straus 1947 208p 
illus $3 

Katish came as a Russian emigree to Los 

Angeles in the 1920's. She was short plump 

and neat as a pin. Her English was unpredict- 

able and her love of company disrupted the 


§ 


household ; but-her ¢ifnamon buns, not to men- 
tion her blini, were lyric and influential 

All of the stories are reprited from “Gour- 
met magazine,” in which the author used the 
by-line Wanda E. Ivanoff 


LOWRIE, DRUCELLA 

Standard book of sewing. 
house 1947 237p illus $2 
This handbook has been planned both for 
those who already know how to sew and for 
those who are eager to learn how. Each step 
in sewing, from the simplest to the most in- 
tricate, is explained. Wherever a stitch or sew- 
ing procedure needs clarification, diagrammatic 

and easy-to-follow illustrations are grven 


Halcyon 


WHITMAN, EVELYN ARDIS 

I'm tired of Grandma; illus. by Paul Gal- 
done. Bobbs 1947 246p illus $2.50 
“The author rallies to the defense of the 
modern woman. She believes that her task is 
harder than was Grandma's and she sets out to 
prove it by citing such things as vitamins .. . 

and interior decoration.” Huntting 


HUMOR 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT CHARLES, 1889-1945 

Benchley—or else! With drawings by 

Gluyas Williams. Harper 1947 273p 
illus $2.75 

A selection culled from some of the au- 

thor’s later writings. Partial contents: Down 

with pigeons; Stop those hiccoughs; Truth 

about thunderstorms; Elevator weather; Why 

we laugh—or do we; Dress complexes; Wreck 


of the Sunday paper; How to avoid colds; Rail- 
road problem; How to eat 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


SPEERS, WALLACE C, ed. 

Laymen speaking; selected and ed. by 
W. C. Speers. Assn. press 1947 207p 
$2 

Published under the sponsorship of the 

Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World 

“Twenty-eight men, most of them active 
leaders in the business and professional world, 
bear their personal witness to the place of -re- 
ligion in their own lives or record their convic- 
tions that a greater recognition of Christian 
truth in social and political affairs is impera- 
tive.” Religious bk. club bul. 


SPORTS 


BiBLE, DANA X. 1891- 

Championship football; a guide for 
player, coach and fan. Prentice-Hall 
1947 275p illus $3 

A “comprehensive, practical guide to foot- 
ball. Written by a coach with thirty-four years 
of experience, it is helpful to each player, pros- 
pective player, and fan. Diagrams and charts 
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BisLeE, DANA X.—Continued 
bear out the detailed analyses of plays and also 
contains helpful suggestions on the selection and 
care of the squad.” Huntting 


SMITH, ROBERT MILLER, 1905- 

Baseball; a historical narrative of the 
game, the men who have played it, 
and its place in American life. Simon 
& Schuster 1947 362p illus $3.50 

“Drawings by Russell R. Gale” — 

“Full of outstanding personalities, teams, 
events, in baseball history, this catches the spirit 
of the game. Thumbnail sketches of its heroes 
and great names, famous plays, past history that 
has become legend.” Kir 


UNSETTLED WORLD 


PAYNE, PIERRE STEPHEN ROBERT, 1911- 
Revolt of Asia. Day 1947 305p $3.50 

“An Asia book” 

This book is about the revolt of the peo- 
ples of Asia which began in its full flood in the 
autumn of 1945 and still continues. Countries 
under consideration are Indonesia, India, China, 
Indo-China, Burma, Korea, and the Philippines 


SHIRER, WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 1904- 
End of a Berlin diary. Knopf 1947 
369p $3.50 
Sequel to: “Berlin diary” 
Recounts the journalist's experiences prin- 
cipally from July 1944 to December 1945, in- 
cluding a postwar investigation of Germany. 
His views of the confusion which has developed 
in international politics as an aftermath of 
peace are recorded in this diary 


WILD LIFE 


CARRIGHAR, SALLY 
One day at Teton Marsh; illus. by 
George and Patritia Mattson. Knopf 
1947 239p illus $3.50 

A companion volume to: “One day on 
Beetle rock” 

“Here is the wild life of Teton Marsh 
through the seasons, the , the violence 
and the constant struggle for survival that all 
experience; an otter in search of his twin; a 
cutthroat trout ;etc.)."” Ki 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CUNNINGHAM, VIRGINIA, 1909- 

Paul Laurence Dunbar and his song; 
illus. with photographs. Dodd 1947 
283p illus $2.75 © 

This book describes “the talented but not 


always happy life of the Negro poet, giving a 
frank account of his successes and failures.” 
Publishers’ weekly 





READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Day-Lewis, Ceci, 1904- 

Poetry for you; a book for boys and girls 
on the enjoyment of poetry. Oxford 
1947 122p $2.50 

First American edition 1947. Copyright 

1944 by Oxford University press 

“Writing principally for boys and girls 
ithe poet) attempts to show the real pleasures 
to be derived from the reading of poetry.” Re- 
tail bookseller 


ForD, EDWARD, 1901- 

Bob Lane, news cameraman; with illus. 
by Frederic Ray. Macrae-Smith 1947 
243p illus $2 

A “career book about a camera fan who 
works his way up from camera carrier to top- 
notch photographer for the (picture maga- 
zines}. . . The technical details about lenses, 
films, exposures, etc. (are interwoven with the 
story)” Kir 


HENING, VIOLA, 1908- 
Fun with scraps. Bruce pub. 1947 178p 
illus $3 

“While detailed directions are given for 
making every article, ‘Fun with scraps’ is pri- 
marily a book of original designs, so classified 
and indexed that they may be used interchange- 
ably in the various types of ¢raft work.” Fore- 
word 

Partial contents: Wood; Composition 
boards; Oilcloth and shade material; Glass; 
Clay, plaster, soap; Paper, cardboatd, cartons; 
Fabrics; Tin; Materials from nature; Decora- 
tions for special occasions for party, school- 
room, or home 


HOLBERG, RUTH (LANGLAND) 1891- 

At the sign of the Golden Anchor; illus. 
by Jane Castle. Doubleday 1947 209p 
illus map $2.25 

“Picture of a coast town*—-Annisquam—as 
the New Englanders endured the Embargo Acts 
and the War of 1812. Judy Lane, daughter of 
the friendly inn-keeper, was a lively, engaging 
girl of mischievous mind and good heart. Her 
bright adventures, her spirited, curiosity, get her 
into every adventure, every corner and cup- 
board in the town.” Kirkus 


HUNT, WALTER BERNARD, 1888- 
More Ben Hunt whittlings. Bruce pub. 
1947 107p illus $2.50 
“A continuation of ‘Ben Hunt's whittling 
book.’ It contains suggestions for more difh- 


= figures, and gives instructions and patterns.” 


JACKSON, C. PAUL 
All-conference tackle. Crowell 1947 
242p $2.50 

“Barry Shane, with a New England prep 
school background, is not quite willing to accept 
all of the members of the Michigan football 
team as his equals, especially the Polish boy 
Kolo. But it is Barry and Kolo, playing and 
working together, who win the final hard- 
fought game for Michigan.” Library journal 
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KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR, 1910- 
Buckskin brigade; illus. by Ralph Ray, jr. 
Holiday 1947 310p illus $2.50 


Stories, based on fact, of pioneer trail 
blazers 

Contents: The tree; Croatan; Medicine 
bag; Savage trek; Opening gate; Wilderness 
road; Cap Gitchie’s rooster; Fifth friend; 
Freight for Santa Fe; End of the trail 


NEWCOMB, ELLSWORTH 
Anchor for her heart. Dutton 1947 
187p $2.25 


Joan Andrews, 16, leaves Twin Elms for 
Annapolis to visit an aunt and uncle whom she 
had not seen since she was a baby. She found 
Captain and Mrs Crawford two of the best 
friends she was ever to have. Also, at long last 
she was reunited with her father, a naval officer 
who had been stationed in the Pacific and who 
returned on a short leave. Incidents in the story 
are built around some of Annapolis traditions 


OrTON, HELEN (FULLER) 1[872- 
Mystery up the chimney; illus. by Robert 
Doremus. Lippincott 1947 109p illus 
$1.75 


“The young Robbins get a chance to leave 
their home in the steaming city for a summer 
with their mother’s cousins in upstate New 
York. The two girls were invited, but Dickie 
took his older sister’s place—and found he had 
to prove himself more help than nuisance, 
when he arrived. Small country adventures— 
the mystery of the missing papers—and a prom- 
ise of another summer visit combine for .. . 
rthis) story."" Kirkus 


SCHOLZ, JACKSON VOLNEY 
Gridiron challenge. Morrow 1947 240p 
$2.50 

“Big Barney Bolt, amateur heavyweight 
boxer, goes out for college football. But in the 
main Barney is interested in Barney. After a 
year and a half of playing to the grandstands 
and earning small measure of esteem from his 
fellow students, Barney belatedly discovers that 
the good of the team matters more than making 
a fancy fraternity or playing for personal glory.” 
Kirkus 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BELL, THELMA HARRINGTON, 1896- 
Mountain boy; with drawings by Cory- 
don Bell. Viking 1947 39p illus $2 


“Randy, 7, had real knowledge of all out- 
doors but he could not—and would not—learn 
to read or write. His mother was patient, for 
they lived in the hills with no school, but all 
her efforts failed until she told him a story 
about their mule Jinny.” Kirkus 


COMFORT, MILDRED HOUGHTON, 1886- 


Treasure on the Johnny Smoker; illus. by 
James MacDonald. -Morrow 1947 
219p illus $2.50 

A second book about the Dustin family 
who own the Mississippi sidewheeler, “Johnny 

Smoker.” Against the rugged background of 

the fur trade in Minnesota, Timothy solves a 

mysterious theft 


EDWARDS, CECILE PEPIN 


Luck for the Jolly Gale; illus. by Harve 
Stein. Abingdon-Cokesbury 1947 189p 
illus map $2 ~* 

“Andy Grant, son of a sea captain, wanted 
to be doctor. But Captain Grant believed in 
the special maturing powers of the sea and ships. 
So Grant, Andy and Mrs Grant made a whaling 
journey and used his doctoring knack and 
learned how to t his fears, too. Life on a 
whaler, with detailed descriptions of the whal- 
ing and preparation of the finished product 
me ship sis the background of the story).” 

irkus 


GERBER, WILL 


Gooseberry Jones; illus. by Dudley Mor- 
ris. Putnam 1947 96p illus $2 

“Gooseberry had a home like others among 
his friends, except that his mother was afraid 
of dogs—the thing Gooseberry wanted more 
than anything in the world. When he brought 
home the one dog in the world that had to be 
his, his mother said the dog must go—so Goose- 
berry went too. This happened three times— 
and three times he won reprieve for the dog and 
punishment for himself.” Kirkus 


HATCH, MARY CoTTAM, 1912- 


13 Danish tales, retold by M. C. Hatch; 
illus, by Edgun. Harcourt 1947 169p 
illus $2.50 


Contents: James the huntsman; Talking 
pot; Mother's pet; Foolish lad; Mistress Good 
Luck and Dame Know-All; Three tailors and 
the white goose; The suitor; Wonderful knap- 
sack; Doctor and detective, too; Peter Humbug 
and the white cat; Brave in spite of himself; 
Princess who always believed what she heard; 
Hans Humdrum 


KINERT, REED CHARLES, 1912- 


Little helicopter; pictures and story by 
Reed Kinert. Macmillan 1947 ,40, 
illus $1 


Because the helicopter could go straight up 
or down, back up, or stop right in the air if 
he wanted to, he was a very amazing creature. 
One day a ship was in distress and this little 
— tells us how Little Helicopter became a 

TO 


KIssIN, RITA 
Desert animals; illus. by Helene Carter. 
McKay 1947 ,28;p illus $2.50 
“The little known desert animals . . . wan- 


der naturally through their own curious habitat. 
In the world of strange flowering cacti, tawny 
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sands blending into strange colored rocks, are 
the gila monster, chuckawalla, lizards, pack-rat, 
turtle, etc. and there is much to learn of little 
known animals in the simple verses that de- 
scribe them.” Kirkus 


: LonG, EuLA LEE (KENNEDY) 1891- 


Faraway holiday; written & illus. by Eula 
Long. Morrow 1946 63p illus $2 

“Lupe tries hard at home to be helpful, 
with some disastrous resuits. She wants to 
make a flower wand so that she can be in the 
fiesta procession—and gets half-hearted (and 
very typical) aid from a sister who doesn’t 
much want to be bothered, but is nice enough 
about it. Then mother comes to the rescue and 
little Lupe has her wand—and a salutary lesson 
in the necessity of painstaking work.” Kirkus 


Morris, DuDLEY HENRY, 1912- 
Peter and Patrick. Putnam 1947 29p 
illus $1.50 
One afternoon Peter considers all: the 
things he'd like to do or be when he grows up— 
and then makes a very wise choice. Illustrations 
by the author 


Rey, HANS AucusTo, 1898- 

Curious George takes a job. Junior lit- 
erary guild and Houghton 1947 47p 
illus $2.50 

This picture book follows the further ad- 
ventures and mishaps of the curious monkey, 

George (who is the hero of an earlier book). 

This time, George escapes from the zoo and fol- 

lows his curious impulses all over town 


READERS’ CHOICE OF: BEST BOOKS 


RIETVELD,’ JANE 
Nicky's ‘bugle; written’ and illus, by Jane 
Rietveld. Junior literary guild and 
Viking 1947 56p illus $2 
“More than a hundred years ago in the 
small settlement of Fort Winnebago .. . lived 
a boy by the name of Nicky Twigs.”... And 
what Nicky wanted more than anything else 
was to own a shiny bugle and blow reveille for 
the little military fort. In this story Nicky 
proves he is brave, undaunted, ingenious and 
qualified for the position he wants.” Kirkus 


WEBB, ADDISON 
Birds ‘in their homes; pictures by S. M. 
‘Kimball; text by Addison Webb. 
Junior literary guild and Garden City 
pub. co. . 1947 66p illus $2 
In this book are described fifty-four birds 


of city, country, and garden—how they live, 
build their nests, and care for their young 


WRIGHT, WENDELL WILLIAM, 1893- 
Rainbow dictionary, by W. W. Wright 
assisted ® by Helene Laird; illus. by 
Joseph Low. World pub. 1947 433p 
illus $3. 

A dictionary in picture book format. which 
“contains 2300 entries, consisting of 2000 main 
entries and related forms, which children use 
in speaking and recognize when reading. The 
words chosen are those that occur most fre- 
quently in a consolidation of eight word lists 
for children from five to eight years old.” An 
explanation 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salf Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and 


Toronto. 





. FICTION 


Lewis. Kingsblood- Royal 
CostaIn. The Moneyman 
Hosson. Gentleman's 
SHELLABARGER. Prince 

YerBY. The Vixens 

Mort.ey. Knock on any Door 
JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells 
WILuiAMS. House Divided 
Scott. The Story of Mrs. Murphy 
FREEDMAN. Mrs. Mike ~ 
BEMELMANS. Dirty Eddie 
MAUGHAM. Creatures cf Circumstance .. 
YeERBY. The Foxes of Harrow 
Roserts. Lydia Bailey 

Buck. Pavilion of Women 
CALDWELL. There was a Time 
MARSHALL. Vespers in Vienna 
SarTRE. Age of Reason 

DuNcAN. Gus the Great 
SCHULBERG. The Harder they Fall 





NONFICTION 


GUNTHER. Inside U.S.A. .............. 
LECOMTE DU Noijy. Human Destiny .... 
LIEBMAN. Peace of Mind 

TOYNBEE. A Study of History 

CruM. Behind the Silken Curtain 
MACDONALD. The Egg and I 

MARSHALL, Together 

PYLE. Home Country 

KEITH. Three Came Home 

LUNDBERG. Modern Woman 

Hocc. On the Sermon on the Mount .... 
PAUL. Linden on the Saugus Branch ... 
Levi. Christ Stopped at Eboli 

ALLEN. Our Fair-City 

ATKINSON. Over at.Uncle. Joe's 

Dewey. Cycles °: 

FiscHER. Why They Behave like Russians 
BUDENZ. This is my Story 

Wri. An Essay on Morals 

REILLY. Reilly of the. White House .... 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS popular in libraries during the month of September: Miss Hickory, 
by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey; Little Island, by Golden MacDonald; Spurs for Suzanna, by Betty 
Cavanna; Adopted Jane, by Helen Fern Daringer; Bonny’s Boy, by Ferdinand Edsted Rechnitzer 





